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| THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE NATIVE MEXI- 
: CANS, 


OF all the nations that have been added to the Catholic 
| Church since the so-called Reformation none is perhaps more 
| worthy of attention than Mexico. Its Indian population forms 


' the largest body of heathens that has been converted to Chris- 
tianity for many centuries, and no one acquainted with the coun- 
» try can doubt of the sincerity and strength of their faith even at 
| the present day. Whatever the conduct of its politicians may be 
with regard to the church, the bulk of the people of Mexico are - 
to-day as devoted Catholics as those of almost any country of 
Europe, and among them none are more thorough in their at- 
tachment to the faith than the Indians of pure blood, the lineal 
descendants of the men who once sacrificed human victims by 
thousands at the shrines of Huitzilopochtli. The hostility to 
the church which is so distinguishing a trait of modern so-called 
liberalism has never found an echo among the Mexican Indians, 
and even the national antipathy which a large portion of them 
feels towards the European race does not prevent them from be- 
ing thoroughly devoted to the church. 
What have been the means by which a population of fierce 
idolaters, naturally exasperated by the overthrow of their once 
' powerful empire and ardently attached to their national religion, 
| was thus changed into a Christian people? The ordinary non- 
» Catholic will at once explain it by the Spanish conquest. In his 
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mind the conversion of the Aztecs to Catholicity was simply a 
matter of brute force on the part of Cortez and his followers not 
unlike the imposition of Mohammedanism on the races conquered 
by tke Arabs under the standard of their false prophet. The 
supposed fanaticism of the Spanish adventurers who overthrew 
the empire of Montezuma is imagined to be an all-sufficient ex- 
planation of the Catholicism now so firmly rooted in the hearts 
of the Mexican Indians. If such were indeed the fact, how can 
it be explained that the attachment of the Indians to the faith 
should continue unchanged while the descendants of their con- 
querors, or at least the dominant class among them, are them- 
selves engaged in assailing the church? Forced conversions do 
not generally survive the downfall of the force which effected 
them, unless some other agency has been at work on the converts 
than mere force. If the Catholic Church has won the warm at- 
tachment of the Aztecs and Toltecs it must have been by other 
means than the fear of Spanish swords, and that it has won 
such an attachment is unquestionable. What those other means 
were we shall briefly speak of. 

It is usual to speak of the fanaticism of the early Spanish ad- 
venturers, as if zeal for the diffusion of the Catholic faith was an 
overruling trait of their character. It is true that such was the 
case with Columbus and some other of the nobler spirits of the 
discovery and colonization of America; but it is simply absurd 
to attribute such feelings to the mass of the conquerors. There 
is no doubt but that, like the rest of their countrymen in the six- 
teenth century, the followers of Cortez and Pizarro were tho- 
roughly Catholic in belief; but something more than belief in the 
doctrines of the church is needed to make men apostles, The 
Conquistadores, it must be admitted, were much more intent on 
finding gold and gaining fortunes than on teaching the natives 
Christianity. Men like Alvarado and Bernal Diaz would indeed 
be glad enough to see the Indians made good Christians as well 
as subjects of their own; but they were much more interested 
practically in reducing them to subjection than in teaching them 
the doctrines of the church. It was not from them that the na- 
tives of Spanish America acquired the religion which they still 
cherish. It was from men of a widely different class, whose hero- 
ism and self-devotion are little known to fame, but who in truth 
reflect far higher honor on their native land than the whole race 
of Conquistadores. If admiration is justly due to the daring 
energy, the coolness, and the tact which enabled a Cortez ora 
Pizarro to establish the rule of Spain in barbarous empires, how 
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much more is it the right of men who displayed equal courage 
and tact, combined with the noblest self-devotion and heroic 
self-sacrifice, in winning the Indians to a free acceptance of Ca- 
tholic truths! The names of Betanzos, of Luis Cancer, of Moto- 
linia and Zumarraga, are as worthy of note in history as those of 
Cortez and Alvarado, if it be history’s function to preserve the 
record of noble deeds and noble men. 

The first mission for the conversion of the lands added to the 
Spanish dominions by Cortez was sent out almost immediately 
after the fall of Mexico. Five Franciscans, priests and lay bro- 
thers, arrived at that capital in 1523 in answer to the request for 
missioners made by Cortez in his despatches to the Spanish 
court. He had particularly urged the necessity of sending 
members of the religious orders, as the best qualified for the task 
of converting the Indians. The reputation enjoyed in Spain by 
the “frailes”’ was very great. Cardinal Ximenes’ had ably used 
his power as primate by rigidly enforcing the primitive disci- 
pline among his own and the other religious orders, and the 
fruit of his measures was shown by the enthusiasm for missions 
exhibited by all. The heads of the religious houses were beset 
with applications for the missions of the New World, and it was 
with difficulty that a choice could be made among the candidates. 
The five Franciscans were quickly followed by twelve of their 
brethren under the guardianship of Fray Martin de Valencia, 
and as many Dominicans with Fray Tomas Ortez as their head. 
Among the latter was Father Betangos, or Betanzos, who had al- 
ready spent some years in the West Indies and had been an in- 
timate friend of the celebrated Las Casas. 

The Dominicans were detained some time in San Domingo 
on their voyage, but Martin de Valencia and his companions 
proceeded at once to Vera Cruz. The journey from that port 
to the city of Mexico up the steep side of the mountains they 
made on foot in the usual Franciscan fashion. The Indians, who 
had been accustomed to the state maintained by Cortez and the 
other Spanish conquerors, were struck by the poor appearance 
of these Europeans who travelled in such laborious fashion un- 
der the scorching heat of a Mexican sun, clad only in coarse 
serge and with sandals on their feet. At Tlascala, the well- 
known Indian city, which had been so firm an ally to Cortez, the 
people crowded round them with expressions of wonder. The 
friars tried to open some communication with them, but could 
only do so by signs. The Tlascalans repeated frequently the 
word “ motolinia,” or poor, in reference to the strangers; and one 
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of the Franciscans learning its meaning, he adopted it as his own 
name. Henceforward he always signed himself Torribio Mo- 
tolinia, and under that name he is always mentioned in Mexico 
instead of his family one of Paredes. The name was certainly a 
significant one, and neither Father Motolinia nor his companions 
belied it by their subsequent acts. 

The Spanish city which rose in place of the ruined Aztec 
capital was in process of erection when the Franciscans reached 
it. The conquerors had resolved to rebuild it on a scale that 
should rival the finest cities of Europe, and the labor of the 
natives was ruthlessly used for the purpose. Several hundred 
houses of such size and strength that each might serve at need 
as a fortress had been planned by different individuals, and, as 
there were no beasts of burden available, all the materials for 
their construction had to be carried on the shoulders of Indian 
laborers. Father Motolinia describes the noisy scenes that met 
his eyes in graphic language. A hundred men were sometimes 
seen carrying a single cedar trunk in from the mountains, and 
the streets were all but impassable from the throngs of Indians 
at work under the broiling sun and kept to labor by the lash in 
the hands of the overseers. The colonists assumed that they 
had a full right to exact any labors from the unhappy Indians, 
who, in fact, were treated as slaves. They received the Fran- 
ciscans cordially as countrymen and priests, and a convent was 
assigned them by the authorities. A_ serious difference of 
opinion, however, with regard to the rights of the natives 
quickly showed itself between the soldier-colonists and the reli- 
gious. The latter entirely denied the lawfulness of enslaving the 
Indians and exerted themselves actively in their behalf. Re- 
monstrances with the colonial authorities and letters home were 
both used to mitigate the sufferings of the natives, and meantime 
the Franciscans applied themselves diligently to the work of 
their instruction. The children were gathered to the convent to 
receive lessons in Spanish, and were taught music at the same 
time and trained to take a part in the church ceremonies. 
When sufficiently instructed the more advanced pupils were 
sent to make short visits among their friends and to endeavor 
to give them an idea of the Christian doctrines. The friars 
themselves applied with the utmost diligence to the study of the 
native languages—no easy task, without books, dictionary, or even 
interpreter, for anything beyond the common wants of every-day 
life. Father Martin de Valencia never could master the difficul- 
ties of the Aztec, but he indemnified himself by teaching the 
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boys in the convent-school Spanish and instructing them through 
that means in religion. Several of the others, especially Father 
Motolinia and Peter of Ghent, a lay brother, who had been one 
of the first five arrivals, were more successful and preached suc- 
cessfully in-the native languages after some time. Motolinia 
especially distinguished himself by his knowledge of the lan- 
guage, both as spoken and as embodied in the strange picture- 
characters of the Aztecs. It seems that he was the first to col- 
lect and explain Aztec writings, of which some have been pre- 
served to the present day, and he was especially forward in hav- 
ing the language taught scientifically in the colleges of Mexico. 
Though science owes a large debt to the diligence of the 
Franciscans in thus preserving from destruction the monuments 
of the former civilizations of America, they were far from look- 
ing on such occupations as the real end of their mission. To 
make true Christians of the Indians, and to protect them from 
the cruelty of their European masters, were the great objects 
of their lives. In pursuance of these ends they urged on their 
converts the destruction of the idolatrous temples and idols 
which still remained through the country. The conquered 
tribes still carried on their worship, after the fall of their em- 
pire, in remote districts, and as the Franciscans won their con- 
fidence these temples were destroyed one by one. Five hun- 
dred such are ‘said by the superior of the mission to have been 
destroyed within seven years by the exertions of his order alone. 
The idols used in the Aztec ceremonies were usually burned to 
prevent their being used as relics. For this a good deal of 
blame has been given to the Franciscans, and especially to 
Zumarraga, the first bishop of Mexico. It is asserted that in 
destroying those superstitious objects they inflicted a serious 
injury on historic science, and the title of bigot is sometimes 
attached to the bishop for that reason. Remembering what the 
hideous rites of Aztec worship really were, and that in years 
before the conquest thousands of victims were annually sacrificed 
to its blood-stained idols, it seemed perfectly natural to the early 
missioners to obliterate every trace of such a system from the 
minds of the natives. To save their souls by conversion was the 
guiding motive of their actions, and, as they deemed the destruc- 
tion of the idols needful for that purpose, they unhesitatingly 
destroyed them. But at the same time they carefully studied 
the languages and antiquities of the country, and if anything has 
been preserved of the old native history it is mainly due to 
Father Motolinia and his religious brethren. 
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Among the missioners none was more conspicuous than the 
lay brother Peter. His family name is entirely unknown, though 
he was of high birth and even believed to be a relative of the 
Emperor Charles V. Though highly educated and possessed of 
remarkable talents, he refused, like the patriarch of his order, St. 
Francis, to receive ordination, through humility. He was pro- 
posed at one time for the archbishopric of Mexico, but no per- 
suasions could induce him to accept the dignity. His proficiency 
in the native languages, however, made him be employed asa 
preacher in the absence of priests familiar with the Indians, and 
in that capacity he gained enormous influence. But his labors 
were not confined to preaching. He built a large school in the 
capital, into which he gathered six hundred native boys within a 
few years after his arrival. These were taught by a kind of 
monitorial system by the more advanced pupils, who received 
their training from the brother himself. The children were 
taught to read and write in Spanish, and at the same time were 
trained in the doctrines of Christianity; but their instruction 
did not end there. Brother Peter was an accomplished artist 
and musician, and music, carving, and various trades were among 
the branches of knowledge which he taught his pupils, some of 
whom made most remarkable progress. The orphans, who had 
been made such by the siege under Cortez, as well as by the pes- 
tilences which afterwards devastated Mexico, were the special 
object of his care. Besides teaching them he provided for the 
support of many hundreds of them, and as they grew up he set- 
tled his pupils in little colonies around the city. Indeed, it is 
hard to find any of the really useful devices of modern educa- 
tionists that was not applied to the benefit of the Aztec children 
by this nameless lay brother three centuries ago. Humboldt, 
who saw the results of his work during his visit to Mexico, justly 
styles him an extraordinary man. Extraordinary as were his 
talents and energy, they are less so than the profound humility 
which has left him no patronymic but that of his native city— 
Peter “ of Ghent.” 

It must not be supposed that the Franciscans received much 
aid from the authorities during the commencements of their mis- 
sion. The commissioners to whom Cortez left the government 
of Mexico on his departure for Honduras in 1524 quarrelled 
among themselves and almost brought on a civil war during the 
two years of their rule. The royal commission which was final- 
ly appointed to succeed them under the presidency of Nufio de 
Guzman was even worse. Guzman was an adventurer of the 
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worst type, ruthless, greedy, unscrupulous, and fearless, and he 
violently resented any attempts made to protect the natives from 
his rapacity. Knowing that his power was short, he and his fa- 
vorites sought to make their fortunes in the quickest possibft 
way by plundering the natives and working them to death. 
The Franciscans interposed, and the adventurers retaliated by 
declaring the Indians were not fit for Christianity—in fact, that it 
was mere waste of time to do anything for them except work 
them like beasts. False and brutal as this assertion was, it found 
advocates among the more greedy adventurers and was even 
maintained in Spain by their agents. Indeed, the fate of the 
Mexican Indians threatened to be a dismal one under the régime 
of Guzman. One of the greatest of the missioners, Betanzos, 
anticipated the speedy extermination of the whole native popula- 
tion. Guzman reduced numbers of free men to slavery, and by 
constant raids on the other provinces carried on a profitable 
slave trade. Luckily for the natives, however, they found a pow- 
erful protector in the Franciscan Zumarraga, Bishop of Mexico, 
who had been appointed to that see in 1527. Zumarraga de- 
clared the enslaving of free men unlawful, and was threatened 
with execution, in return for his remonstrances, by Guzman. As 
these threats were unavailing the government seized on his reve- 
nues, and the bishop finally laid the city under an interdict. 
Guzman and his friends endeavored to represent this step as 
an act of rebellion, but the court of inquiry sent out fully ab- 
solved the bishop and confirmed him in his office of protector of 
the natives. 

Though a bishop, Zumarraga as far as possible lived strictly 
according to the rules of his order, and even made his visitations 
on foot. The mode of life of the Franciscan missioners, and in- 
deed of. all the religious orders, was most severe.. Their cells 
were without windows or doors, with no furniture but a bed, ta- 
ble, and chair, the bed having only one blanket and no pillow 
efcept the habit of the day rolled up. A single robe of serge 
was their only outside dress, and to travel on foot everywhere 
the constant rule, no matter how hot the sun. The strict laws of 
fasting prescribed by the rules were rigidly observed. The Do- 
minicans never used meat, and the Franciscans but rarely, no 
matter what the labors they had to undergo. It is not surprising 
that such a mode of life was trying to the strength of the new- 
comers. Of twelve Dominican friars who arrived in Mexico in 
1526 five died in the course of a few months. But others were 
not wanting to supply their places, and the heroism of their 
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deaths was not lost on the minds of the natives for whose con- 
version they thus laid down their lives. 

The question of the fitness of the Aztecs for Christianity and 
civilization was a burning one in the early days of Charles V. 
Grave doubts were alleged, as has been said, by the adventurers 
interested in the system of peonage, as to the use of making any 
attempt at their education. Zumarraga strenuously defended the 
cause of his flock and referred to the progress they had already 
made in the schools of the Franciscans as the surest proof of 
their natural capacity not only for Christianity but to be admit- 
ted to holy orders. A vigorous letter of his to the Spanish court 
is preserved, together with another to the same purport from the 
Bishop of Tlascala, the first bishop appointed in Mexico. Both 
the prelates asserted that the intelligence of the native Mexicans 
was fully equal to that of the Spaniards, and their assertions 
seem to have had considerable weight with the Spanish Council. 
A new commission, or Audiencia, which was sent to supersede 
the body presided over by the tyrannical Guzman pronounced 
in favor of the views of Zumarraga and the Franciscans. The 
head of the commission and virtual governor of Mexico was 
Fuenleal, the Bishop of San Domingo. Under his rule a college 
was established for the higher studies in Mexico, to which the 
Indians were admitted as freely as the Spaniards. The practice 
of making slaves or of exacting rack-rents from the natives was 
stopped. The bishop also recommended that a certain amount 
of self-government should be given to the natives in their vil- 
lages, as well as to the Spanish vecinos, or settlers. It seems his 
suggestions were carried out to some extent, and certainly a stop 
was put to the grosser oppressions which a few years before had 
threatened the entire destruction of the native race. 

The Dominicans who had been sent from Spain at the same 
time with the Franciscans had been detained awhile in San Do- 
mingo, and only reached Mexico in 1526, two years after the 
Franciscans had established themselves there. The first party 
numbered twelve, with Tomas Ortez for prior; but five died in 
a few months, and Father Ortez was recalled on urgent business, 
so that in the course of a year only one priest and some lay 
brothers were left to represent the order on the North American 
continent. But this priest, Betanzos, was a host in himself. His 
career had been an extraordinary one. Belonging to a rich 
family in Salamanca, he had studied law in its university, but 
after receiving his degree he and a friend devoted themselves 
mainly to works of charity similar to those of the modern So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. Their devotion soon attracted 
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considerable attention, and to escape distinction even in such a 
course Betanzos retired to a hermitage in Ponza, near Naples, 
leaving his property entirely to his relatives and actually beg- 
ging his support on the way through France and Italy. In Pon- 
za he passed several years in solitude, living in a cave and divid- 
ing his time between work and sacred studies. His hair grew 
gray from his austerities, but nothing could induce him to relax 
them, and he only returned to Spain in accordance with a pro- 
mise made to his early companion before setting out. He ex- 
pected to bring the latter back to follow the same austere life, 
but on his return to Salamanca, where he was not recognized 
even by his father, so changed was his appearance, he found his 
friend had joined.the Dominicans. Betanzos presented himself 
at the Dominican convent as a mendicant, but was recognized by 
his friend and after some conversation was induced to enter the 
order himself. The missions of America attracted his attention 
after his ordination, and he was sent to San Domingo, to the con- 
vent there, several years before the expedition of Cortez. In 
San Domingo he was the confessor of Las Casas, the great phi- 
lanthropist, who, like himself, had spent his early life in business 
pursuits, but was then devoting all his energies to the protection 
of the Indians against the rapacity of the Spanish conquerors. 
At his persuasion Las Casas, who was then a priest, was induced 
to enter the order of St. Dominic. ~The two continued close 
friends afterwards. Betanzos had not the fiery spirit of Las Ca- 
sas, which boiled over in passion at the wrongs of the Indians, 
but his zeal in their behalf was equally great. He denounced 
slavery as steadfastly as his friend, but even the fiercest of the 
conquerors were awed by his almost unearthly character, and he 
was regarded with equal affection by both races. Alvarado, the 
dashing and reckless lieutenant of Cortez, became his penitent in 
Mexico after his conquest of Guatemala, and at his request Be- 
tanzos, as soon as new priests arrived in Mexico, set out with a 
lay brother to that settlement. The whole journey from Mexico 
to Guatemala he made on foot, and what such a journey is only 
those familiar with the tropics can fully appreciate. In Gua- 
temala he preached vigorously against the oppression of the 
Indians, and, though his remonstrances were not immediately 
successful, they produced considerable effect. He was offered 
ground for a convent and church, but he would only accept a 
small plot for that purpose. The entire disinterestedness which 
marked his whole character was shown in this as in other mat- 
ters. He was not, however, long left in his new field. The 
Mexican Dominicans recalled him for the purpose of sending him 
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to Rome in 1531 to give an account of their mission to the 
Holy Father. 

It is not surprising that, with such men as those we have been 
describing, the work of conversion had been rapid. The Bishop 
of Mexico wrote at the same time to the head of his order, in- 
forming him of the work of the Franciscans, and stated that the 
number which they had received into the church in seven years 
amounted toa million. The Dominicans had not been less suc- 
cessful in proportion to their numbers, and Betanzos had to re- 
port the progress made to the Sovereign Pontiff and to ask that 
Mexico should be made an independent jurisdiction. A present 
of Indian works in gold and feathers was sent along with him as 
a convincing proof of the abilities of the new converts, and also 
some of the sacrificial knives of obsidian that had formerly been 
used in the rites of Aztec idolatry. However anxious Betanzos 
might be for the success of his newly founded mission in Central 
America, he did not hesitate a moment about yielding to the 
wishes of his colleagues, and in 1531 he sailed again to Europe. 
In Seville he entrusted the presents for the pope to a faithful 
messenger and set out himself on foot for Rome. On his way 
across France he turned aside to a shrine of St. Mary Magda- 
len, to whom he was specially devoted, and through penance he 
made several leagues of the road on his bare knees. Having 
finished his penance, he continued his journey to Rome, where he 
was received most favorably by the pontiff. The separate juris- 
diction was readily granted, and the pope then desired the am- 
bassador to ask any favor he might desire for himself. The 
request made was an unexpected one. The saintly Betanzos 
asked that while he was on the mission any priest should have 
faculties to absolve him even from reserved sins. The pope at 
once granted the request, which was perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary proof of humility that the noble Betanzos had given even 
in his extraordinary career, and the pontiff ordered a present of 
a hundred ducats to be made to Father Betanzos to defray his 
expenses back. This sum the latter at once presented to the 
merchant who had brought the Indian presents from Seville, 
and, having made this display of “ monkish covetousness,” he re- 
turned on foot to Spain, and sailed thence to Mexico in the 
year 1534. 

Mexico in the meantime had made rapid progress, both mate- 
rially and morally, under the government of Fuenleal. The cus- 
tom of making slaves had been practically stopped and the ex- 
actions practised on the natives much lessened. The Spanish 
government now erected the “kingdom of New Spain” into 
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a viceroyalty. The Count de Mendoza was appointed the first 
viceroy, and the services of Fuenleal were rewarded with a place 
in the Council of the Indies at home. The Indian question was 
still the object of Charles V.’s solicitude. Though personal 
slavery had been prohibited, except in the case of prisoners made 
in lawful war, the condition of the natives was by no means 
settled. The custom had grown up during the conquest of 
granting large estates to fndividuals by the crown, much as 
William of Normandy allotted the lands of England to his fol- 
lowers, and the Indians residing on such properties were held to 
be vassals of the owner. As might be expected, this system, 
though closely analogous in name to the feudal tenures of 
Europe, led to gross injustices on the natives. The Dominicans 
stood forward as their defenders during the interminable de- 
bates on this subject which occupied the attention of the Span- 
ish government. Las Casas, who was not less active as a states- 
man than zealous as a missioner, published a remarkable work in 
1535 on Zhe Only Way of Converting the Indians. In this work— 
which, it must be remembered, was published with the approba- 
tion of his superiors in the order—Las Casas emphatically lays 
down that the Indians only could be made Christians by persua- 
sion and instruction, and that all attempts at forcing them to be 
baptized were contrary to Catholic doctrine. He further de- 
nounced absolutely all wars of conquest as criminal invasions of 
the rights of humanity. It had been a favorite sophism with 
many of the adventurers who conducted conquering expeditions 
in America that by so doing they were Christianizing the na- 
tives (as well as enriching themselves). The great Dominican 
indignantly denied the justice of such proceedings. “ Evil must 
not be done that good may come of it,” was his constant text, 
and vigorously did he enforce it, both by his writings and his 
negotiations, in Spain as well as in America. That his efforts 
were not useless may be judged from the difference between the 
fate that has befallen the Mexicans and other natives of Spanish 
America since his time and that which fell on the unfortunate 
natives of the West Indies. In consequence, it may fairly be 
supposed, of the representations of the friars, Paul III. in 1537 
solemnly pronounced the enslaving of the Indians unlawful and 
denounced excommunication against all who should reduce free 
men to slavery. The following year the Spanish government 
issued a law to the same effect, which was followed in 1542 by 
the still more sweeping enactment known as the “ New Laws,” 
by which the freedom of the natives was fully guaranteed as far 
as the power of the home authorities extended. 
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It need not be supposed that the doctrines laid down by Las 
Casas and his brethren were well received by the Spanish colo- 
nists. His ideas were loudly denounced as Utopian and the 
most virulent attacks were made on himself and his books. An 
opportunity, however, soon offered of testing his theories practi- 
cally which was eagerly seized on by Las Casas. In Guatemala 
one district of fierce and uncivilized Indians had long baffled the 
invasions of the Conquistadores.. Tfree times had they attempt- 
ed its conquest and been driven back, until the name of “ Land 
of War” was unanimously conferred on the district. Las Casas, 
on the part of his brethren, undertook to convert the people of 
this district by persuasion alone, if a guarantee was given by the 
governor of Guatemala that no attempt should be made on their 
liberties. A formal document to this effect was drawn up and 
signed by the representatives of the government on the one hand 
and by Las Casas on the other. By this it was stipulated that in 
case the Indians should become Christians no Spaniards should 
be allowed to settle in their country nor should their freedom 
be in any way interfered with. Las Casas, with three compan- 
ions, Fathers Angulo, Ladrada, and Cancer, commenced their task 
by learning thoroughly the Quiché dialect, which those Indians 
used. They then composed a summary of Catholic doctrine, in- 
cluding the articles of faith of first importance, in verse in the 
Quiché language, and set the whole to music of an Indian cha- 
racter. This chant they taught to some Catholic natives who 
used occasionally to visit the osti/es for trading purposes, and 
instructed them to repeat the whole in the gatherings of the 
pagan Indians. The curiosity of the latter was aroused. They 
asked the singers where they had learned the wonderful tale, and 
were told it was from certain padres among the Spaniards. The 
Indians, who had seen little of Christianity in their experience of 
Alvarado’s soldiers, inquired what new kind of - Europeans those 
padres were. The messengers declared that they were men clad 
in poor black robes, who sought no gold, were not married, and 
fasted and prayed much. The Indian chief resolved to send 
some of his subjects privately to Guatemala to find if there real- 
ly were such men among the Spaniards. Finding that there 
were, he asked that some of them would come to see him and 
explain more fully the doctrines he had heard from the messen- 
gers. Father Luis Cancer, who spoke Quiché fluently, at once 
set out for the hostile land. The chief and his people discussed 
his teachings, and after some time declared themselves Christians. 
Father Cancér was obliged to leave them for some time after- 
wards, but they remained steadfast in the faith. The neighboring 
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tribes threatened them with war in consequence; but the ca- 
cique stood firm in his religion, and finally even the hostile tribes 
were won over. The Dominicans were not content with con- 
verting : they induced their converts to adopt a more civilized 
form of life. They had hitherto been scattered in clusters of 
two or three families in the woods, only rarely meeting at fairs 
or dances. Las Casas induced them to build a town which, un- 
der the name of Rabinal, is still in existence and populous. The 
Spanish government faithfully kept its promise, and the district, 
which received the appropriate name of Vera Paz (true peace), 
continues to be inhabited by an exclusively Indian population 
who have never swerved from the faith they received from the 
Dominican missioners. 

The conversion of Vera Paz, from its connection with Las 
Casas, is more fully recorded than most of the early missions, 
but it was only a type of many others. Even now around Mexi- 
co there are numerous Indian villages where the inhabitants 
jealously exclude European settlers, but which nevertheless are 
intensely Catholic. The Catholic priest alone is privileged to 
reside among them freely. They have learned by long expe- 
rience that from the influence of the church they have nothing 
to fear, and the fact shows conclusively that not by force but by 
persuasion was Catholicity established among them. Indeed, all 
through the history of Spanish colonization we find the church 
standing forward as the protector of the natives, from the days of 
Zumarraga of Mexico down to the missions of California, the 
last of which was founded within almost the present generation. 

Enough has been said to show that the work so nobly done 
by the French missioners in the north was worthily paralleled 
by the apostles of Spanish America. That the latter have not 
obtained equal recognition in American literature is an undoubt- 
ed fact. The glamour of the conquest has overshadowed the 
work of the missioners in Spanish America, and the misdeeds of 
the conquerors are often charged on the very men whose repro- 
bation of them has preserved their record to the world. The 
cruelties which stained the Spanish conquests would be un- 
known to the world were it not in great measure for the ardent 
denunciations of Las Casas, and yet he and the missioners who 
devoted their lives to saving the natives from such acts are 
included in the condemnation awarded to them by modern his- 
tory. It is surely time to dissipate this error and to place in 
their true light the character of the men who planted the cross 
in the greater part of the New. World, and whose deeds in truth 
form one of the noblest chapters of the history of the world. 
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HOW THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FINDS ITS 
PASTORS. 


THE manner in which benefices are often bestowed and ob- 
tained in the Church of England has of late years attracted 
much attention and aroused much comment within the realm of 
which that church is so old an appanage, and many who are, no 
doubt, conscientiously devoted to its doctrines, as well as many 
more who are not, have seen in the disposal of the cures and 
cares of that ecclesiastical organism heinous and flagrant scan- 
dals. It is, however, necessary, in order to understand how the 
abuses to which we refer arise, to have a clear idea of the system 
of appointment to ecclesiastical place sanctioned and ordained 
by the law of England; and in explaining this system we shall, 
so far as possible, avoid legal technicalities while regretting that 
the very nature of our explanation is such that the total avoid- 
ance of these phrases is impossible. 

By Act of Parliament (44 Geo. III. c. 43) it is enacted 
that no one shall be ordained “deacon” in the Protestant or 
Established Church of England who shall not have attained the 
age of twenty-three years, unless by virtue of special dispensa- 
tion or faculty granted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
the same act the age before which no person can be ordained 
“priest” is definitely fixed at twenty-four years. A clergyman 
legally ordained can only hold a benefice, or self-remunerative 
cure of souls, by having been “ presented” or appointed to the 
living by the patron or owner of the advowson.* After his 
nomination by the owner of the living the rector, vicar, or per- 
petual curate, as the case may be, must, asa rule, be instituted and 
inducted by the bishop or his mandate. To this rule, however, 
exists an exception which we shall explain further on. The 
bishop’s power of veto on any proposed appointment to a bene- 
fice is strangely limited, and certainly gives one but a low idea 
of the standard of morals approved in their clergy by those 
whose enactméhts and dictums have come to make up the statute 
and common law of England. The episcopal power of objection 
is limited to those who are of illegitimate birth, outlawed, excom- 
municated, or under the legal age, while the law-books go on to 
say with reference to the nominee: 


“Next, with regard to his faith or morals, as for any particular heresy 


* A clergyman who is owner of an advowson may present or appoint himself, 
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or vice that is malum in se; but if the bishop alleges only in general that 
he is schismaticus inveteratus, or objects a fault that is malum prohibitum 
merely, as haunting taverns, playing at unlawful games, or the like, it is no 
good cause of refusal.” * 


“ An advowson” is the right of nomination or presentation 
to, or the patronage of, any church or spiritual living, and 
should, according to the spirit and intention of English law, be 
regarded as in the nature of a temporal property and spiritual 
trust. There are various descriptions of advowsons. 1. “ Pre- 
sentative,’ divided again into “appendant,” “in gross,” and 
“partly appendant and partly in gross”; 2. “ Donative”; and 3. 
“Collative.” <A “presentative advowson appendant”’ is a right 
of patronage annexed to some specific inheritance or property ; 
a “ presentative advowson in gross” is a right of patronage be- 
longing individually to any patron quite irrespective of any 
particular property or inheritance; and an advowson “partly ap- 
pendant and partly in gross” is one of which the owner grants 
to another person every second presentment. Such an advow- 
son is, therefore, appendant for the grantor’s turn, because he 
fulfils it by virtue of his inherited or acquired properterial right, 
while it is in gross for that of the grantee, who fulfils it merely 
because of the power granted to him individually. The second 
important kind of advowson, that styled “ donative,” is one over 
which the bishop has no control whatever. These advowsons, 
of course, like all others, can only be held by a person holding 
legal letters of ordination, but, as we have said, may be filled up, 
and always are filled up, without the least reference to any au- 
thority other than the patron’s will. The third species of ad- 
vowson, the “ collative,” is one belonging to a bishop, disposable 
of by him of his own motion. 

By the canons of the English Protestant Church simony is 
declared a heinous offence, and its tenth canon, made in 1603, in 
the reign of James I., “ to avoid the detestable crime of simony,” 
so “execrable before God,” prescribes an oath to be administer- 
ed to every person assuming spiritual or ecclesiastical office. By 
this oath the taker swears that he has not made any simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, direct or indirect, for procuring the 
position he is about to enter into; and, further, by it he declares 
that he will not carry out any such contract should such have 


*Stephen’s Blackstone’s Commentaries, iii. 685. English legalists distinguish between 
malum in se; ‘a thing evil in itself,” and ma/um prohibitum, ‘a thing evil because prohibited.” 
Murder is ‘an evil in itself,” but the exportation or importation of prohibited goods is only 
counted punishable as an evz/ because of the prohibition, 
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been made on his behalf, with or without his knowledge. By 
parliamentary enactment—31 Elizabeth, cap. 6—simony is pro- 
hibited and various and varied penalties attached to its commis- 
sion, so that there can be no question that, both according to the 
canon law of the English Protestant Church as well as accord- 
ing to the statute law of England, simony is a forbidden thing. 
But English lawyers have long since discovered that it is pos- 
sible to dispose of the reversion, or right of succession, to ec- 
clesiastical benefice or place without committing the crime to 
which the canon and civil law of their creed and land gives such 
an ugly name. They are unanimous in declaring that while the 
disposal of a vacant benefice is simony, to sell the right of suc- 
cession to one still filled ts not. From this reading of the law 
spring the evils we are about to recount. 

The total number of benefices, in public or private gift, 
in the English Church is nearly fourteen thousand, as the fol- 
lowing return * shows: 
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By this return it will be seen that nearly half the patronage 


* Taken, with some alteration of form, from the Report of the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inguire into the Law and Existing Practice as to the Sale, Exchange, and Resigna- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Benefices. 1880. 
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of the Church of England is in the hands of private patrons, and 
that, according to what is admittedly the correct interpretation 
of the existing law of that country, this half of its ecclesiastical 
patronage may be trafficked in, bartered, and dealt with at the 
sweet wills of its owners—always, of course, providing that 
these owners take care to carry on such traffic defore any actual 
vacancy is known to have taken place in the. clerical occupancy 
of their properties. 

This power of dealing with ecclesiastical property as so much 
merchantable or marketable material has brought into being a 
special trade or profession, whose members, calling themselves 
“Ecclesiastical Agents,” devote their energies to the facilitating 
of that trading which the law admits, and seemingly, if their own 
words mean anything, to the cloaking of much of that kind of 
. dealing which the law prohibits, which it styles simony, and 
against which each cleric takes solemn oath. To justify this as- 
sertion it seems fitting that we should quote some extracts 
from the evidence given before the Royal Commissioners, * 
from whose report we have already borrowed, by one of these 
“agents,” a Mr. Wilson Emery Stark. This gentleman, in re- 
ply to the Bishop of Peterborough, said : 


“In all my transactions with my clients I have always stated that they 
are illegal transactions. Whenever I have been asked my opinion, and re- 
peatedly without being asked, I have pointed out the illegality of the par- 
ticular transaction. In most sales I have no power or voice in the matter 
of possession, it being arranged by the two clergymen. . . . t Their object 
is to get an advowson with immediate possession, and they know that they 
are contravening the law, and they ask the transaction to be kept private ; 
that is the reason for privacy.” 


The manner of trading adopted by these “ Ecclesiastical 
Agents” presents many amusing and interesting features. Of 
course they advertise, in the Zimes and other leading journals, 
for who can hope for business in this advertising century with- 
out the aid of printer’s ink? We have already referred to Mr. 
Stark, and, as he is admittedly the most eminent and respectable 
of all these agents, we feel inclined to still present him as a 
typical example. In reply to a letter sent to his firm requesting 
a copy of their list of advowsons for sale the present writer re- 
ceived the following letter : 

*These commissioners were the Duke of Cleveland, Earl of Devon, Viscount Midleton, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of Ely, Lord Justice James, Sir W, H. Stephenson, 
Archdeacon Palmer, George Cubitt, M.P., Rev. George Venables, and Francis H. Jeune. 


+ In reply to a question put by Archdeacon Palmer. 
VOL, XXXV.—47 
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“St. PAUL’s CHAMBERS, 
“No. 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 
“LONDON, February 11, 1882, 
“DEAR SiR: In reply to your favor we have the pleasure to enclose a 
copy of our Church Preferment Gazette, and shall be happy to give you our 
best assistance in the purchase of preferment. 
“ Yours faithfully, W. EMERY STARK & Co.” 


Enclosed with this letter was a two-page circular and a pam- 
phlet of nearly fifty pages, the Church Preferment Gazette. The 
circular was chiefly intended as a puff for the Gazette, and we 
may content ourselves with the following extract from it: 


“ Briefly, the special advantages of these publications [z.2., Messrs. 
Stark’s] are: 

“(1) They reduce very materially the necessity of advertising these 
important and necessarily confidential mattefs in the pudlic newspapers, 
which is now so universally objected to. 

“(2) Our clients have a certain moral guarantee that they are placed 
in direct communication with dond fide principals only, acting on behalf of 
clergymen prepared with the highest references as to character, etc. 

“ (3) These publications, which are the only ones of their kind issued, 
practically embrace the essence of the whole work which is going on in 
connection with the sale and exchange of preferment.” 


The full drift of “special advantage No. 3,” with its italics, we 
shall not attempt to interpret, but rather pass on to the Gazette, 
merely remarking that this circular, as indeed all of Mr. Stark’s 
publications, bears a gigantic mitre and is dated from the 
“ Ecclesiastical Offices, St. Paul’s Chambers.” The full title- 
page of the Gazette reads as follows: 


“For private circulation only.* The Church Preferment Gazette, con- 
taining full and confidential particulars of Advowsons, Next Presentations, 
etc., for sale by Private Treaty. Edited by Mr. W. Emery Stark, and issued 
only by Messrs. W. Emery Stark & Co. Principals, Mr. W. Emery Stark, 
AJ.A., F.R.G.S., M.S.A., and Mr. F. C. Hitchcock. Only offices, St. Paul® 
Chambers, Bedford Street, Strand. February, 1882, N.B. Messrs. W. 
Emery Stark & Co. trust to the honor of all parties to keep this register 
strictly private, and to treat all particulars given therein with implicit con- 
fidence.” 


This pretence of privacy is plainly the merest assumption of 
modesty. The publication is registered at Stationers’ Hall, is 
freely circulated by the firm themselves, and has been handed in 
as evidence, by themselves also, to the Royal Commissioners. 


* Messrs. Stark have themselves waived this proviso, for their senior partner himself handed 
in this publication to the Royal Commissioners, and they send it to any person who may, as did 
the present writer, ask for their list of advowsons for sale, The Gazette is in no sense a private 
publication. 
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We shall, however, in any quotations we may make reserve the 
real name of the benefice offered for sale. At page 9 of the 
Gazette we find the following paragraph : 


“Mr. W. Emery Stark would desire to call the special attention of clients 
to those preferments in this work which are being offered for sale with in- 
terest allowed on the purchase-money until a vacancy, as being; in his 
opinion, undoubtedly good investments. The purchaser will get at once 
from three and a half to five per cent.—the average being four to four and 
a half—interest upon his purchase-money, this alone being a very good 
investment in these days of high-priced stocks; but, besides this, at the 
price he can now purchase, Mr. Stark considers that when the living even- 
tually offers the prospect of immediate possession, the purchaser will find 
the selling value of his property (or, in other words, his capital) increased 
by one-third to one-half of the sum given.” 


It was stated in evidence before the Royal Commissioners 
that this system of paying interest until a vacancy, makes it the 
direct monetary advantage of a seller to bring about a vacancy 
as speedily as possible—to, in other words, at least evade the 
law which forbids the selling of any benefice vacant or about to 
become vacant. The enormous extent of the business carried on 
by Messrs. Stark may be inferred from the following table given 
in their Gazette, and which contains only some of those advow- 
sons on the purchase-money of which interest is offered until the 
occurrence of a vacancy : 
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Some of the advertisements in the Gazette are laughable, 
though truly sad enough in a way, as specimens of what Angli- 
can ecclesiasticism has come to be in the nineteenth century. 
Take the following as an example : 


«——shire. Advowson of a very desirable rectory, in a beautiful and 
very healthy situation on the , on gravel soil. Population small, 
chiefly agricultural. Railway station four miles, and two capital towns 
within eight miles. There zs very good society within easy reach. Re- 
stored church. Excellent schools. The net income is close upon £700a 
year, from valuable tithe-rent charge and some glebe, besides a superior 
house, well suited for a gentleman’s family, containing three sitting, two 
dressing, and seven bed rooms, four attics, kitchens, scullery, larder, pan- 
try, store-closet, etc., with well-appointed grounds. Prospect of immediate 
possession. The situation and surroundings of the benefice are unusually 
good. Messrs. Stark will be happy to supply full details. An exchange in 
connection with the sale of this advowson might be entertained. Price 
only £7,500, of which £4,000 could remain on mortgage, if desired.” 





The paragraph promising the “good society” could not be 
spared from this advertisement, but what are we to say to the 
prospect which the following opens to any clerical sybarite ?— 


«folk. Advowson of the very desirable rectory of ——, in a very 
healthy and convenient situation, three miles from ——, two from --—— 
Station, and eight from ——. The parish includes the hamlets of ——, 
——, and ——, and has a population of about three hundred and seventy. 
The soil is very dry and healthy, and the neighborhood good. The income, 
derived chiefly from tithe-rent charge and about twenty-five acres of glebe, 
is of the net annual value of about £720, besides the rectory-house, an un- 
usually good residence, approached by a carriage-drive, with a beautiful 
lawn. It contains,.on the ground-floor, entrance hall, vestibule, inner hall, 
lobby, principal and secondary staircases, dining-room, drawing-room, 
library, parish-room, housemaid’s closet, kitchen, scullery, housekeeper’s 
room, linen-closet, larder, three pantries, bed-room, etc. ; on the first floor, 
boudoir, school-room, ten bed and dressing rooms, etc.; on the second 
floor five attics. The out-offices comprise coach-house, two-stalled stable, 
harness-room, loft, small farmery, etc. The pleasure-grounds are most 
tastefully laid out and contain very fine ornamental timber and shrubs, ex- 
cellent fruit and kitchen garden, fernery, etc. There is a good church, and 
a chapel of ease has been built at National school. Possession is 
subject to the present incumbency, rector aged fifty-seven in 1882. Fora 
sufficient price the vender will allow interest on the purchase-money until 
a vacancy.” 





Qr to this, surely designed to catch the eye of the cleric with 
equine tastes and a weakness for “ plenty of society ” ?— 


“shire. Advowson of a vicarage, two and a half miles from a first- 
class town and station, and within easy distance of ——~ and ——. The sit- 
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uation is particularly healthy and pleasant, and the country very pretty. 
Plenty of society in the neighborhood. Population two hundred. The net in- 
‘ come is about £200 a year, besides a very good vicarage-house built a few 
yearsago. It contains drawing and dining rooms, library, seven bed-rooms, 
dressing-room, etc. Good offices, stabling for five horses, coach-house, etc. 
Large gardens. Church handsome and in good repair. London can be 
reached in about three hours. Diocese, Lincoln, Possession subject to 
the life of the present incumbent, aged sixty-three. Price £2,000. Open to 
an offer.” 


We cannot multiply quotations, and can only spare space for 
one more of these peculiar advertisements, but that one full of 
pathos to the mind of every Catholic, telling a saddening story, 
recalling the black record of national apostasy which lies, so dark 
a stain, on the fair escutcheon of England: 


“shire. Advowson of a rectory in a very pretty country, mild and 
healthy climate, two and three-quarter miles from the post-town and three 
miles from a railway station. Population under one hundred. Net income 
about £230, besides the rectory-house, stone built and slated, with stone 
porch, gabled roof, etc. It contains drawing-room, 17 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in,; 
dining-room, 19 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 9 in.; library, 12 ft. by 8 ft. 2 in.; laundry, 
16 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 9 in.; good entrance hall, six good bed-rooms, and a 
dressing-room, with servants’ room overhead. There is a courtyard con- 
nected with the house, with boot-house and wood-house. There are also, 
well separated from the house, a good three-stalled stable, harness-room, 
and coach-house, and loft over, and two rooms for potatoes and coals; also 
two pigsties. There are pleasure-garden, lawns, and kitchen-garden com- 
prising two rods, fifteen perches. There is a good supply of excellent 
water. The church is of the thirteenth century. School supported by sub- 
scriptions, Possession subject to the life of the present rector, aged 
sixty-two (1882). Price £1,000.” 


“The church is of the thirteenth century "—of that century 
which witnessed the institution of the glorious orders of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, which saw four Crusades, one ied by 
the sainted Louis of France, which saw John of England vow 
fealty to Rome, which beheld the first House of Commons of 
England meet, but which certainly never saw what men deemed 
spiritual things made market wares of—the cure of souls, sacred 
responsibilities, made the subject of bartering and peddling, be- 
cause such deeds as these latter could only be perpetrated when 
“reformation” and “ civilization” had pursued their levelling 
course some six centuries. Why, in those dark and ignorant 
years, as too many now deem them, one sale such as those 
which are of daily occurrence amongst the cultured and pol- 
ished gentlemen who call themselves “ priests” and “ clerks ” of 
the Anglican Church had rung from one end of Europe to the 
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other, and had its perpetrator been the highest prelate not cro- 
sier nor mitre had saved him from obloquy, scorn, and degrada. 
tion. 

How the clergymen who do these things and carry on this 
bartering reconcile their conduct with their solemn oaths per- 
haps none but themselves could surely say; but as few men in 
England have had as intimate an acquaintance with them as the 
compiler of the Gazette from which we have been quoting, his 
evidence, given before the Royal Commissioners, seems to be 
about the safest obtainable on this point. It is to be remember- 
ed that this gentleman was naturally most desirous to screen his 
clerical patrons; he certainly did not want to condemn them; 
yet it would be impossible to find anything—to persons of pro- 
per feeling—more condemnatory of them than his friendship-in- 
spired words: 


“ Chairman. Have you any information to give as to the extent to 
which the existing law of simony is contravened ?—The commissioners are 
well aware that the sale of advowsons with the understanding that posses- 
sion is to be given is, according to the law, illegal. Three-fourths of the 
patrons with whom I have come in contact, and among them clergymen 
of the highest standing, do not recognize any moral crime in an infraction 
of the present law of simony, and the consequence is that they freely and 
unhesitatingly sell and purchase advowsons with the understanding that 
immediate possession is to be given, not looking upon it as any sin. 
When I say clergymen of high standing, I have had business with ex-co- 
lonial bishops, canons, and other dignitaries of the church who, of course, 
would be above suspicion in every way. 

“ Bishop of Peterborough. Of course there are instances in which lay- 
men have been equally lax ?—Quite so; but the laymen would not be so 
numerous. The proportion of the one to the other would be three-fourths 
clergymen and one-fourth laymen. . . . Three-fourths of my transactions 
are with immediate possession, and, strictly speaking, they are nearly all il- 
legal. 

“ Bishop of Peterborough. You say that the clergymen to whom you 
refer who offer their benefices for sale, with immediate possession, regard 
the transaction as in no way sinful ; they know it nevertheless to be illegal ? 
—Most decidedly. 

“Knowing it to be illegal, these clerical patrons ask you to help them 
to break the law ?—Decidedly, and the matter is completed by solicitors of 
the highest standing in the country. The clerical agent simply introduces 
the parties ; the lawyers draw up the necessary deeds. 

“ You are, of course, aware that a simoniacal transaction in obtaining 
possession of a benefice voids the benefice >—Decidedly. 

“ These clerical patrons are aware that if these transactions became 
public, and any one took proceedings upon them, their benefices would be 
void >—No doubt. 

“Is that one of the reasons why strict secrecy and confidence is so 
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largely insisted on ?—Secrecy must necessarily be insisted on, the trans- 
action being an illegal transaction and the punishment being very se- 
vere.” 


Mr. Stark, however, had even more to add: 


“ Rev. G. Venables. How do you enforce completion of the agreement? 
—You could not enforce it legally. 

“Have you ever known cases in which the agreement has not been 
carried out >—Very few. ‘The difficulty under the present law is that if you 
get into the hands of unscrupulous men you are at their mercy ; that is one 
reason why I would repeal the law of simony. 

“ Bishop of Peterborough. Would you repeal the law of simony and 
put nothing in its place?—That is rather a difficult question to answer. 
My view would be that there should be a relaxation of the present law of 
simony. We have a law as strict as it is possible to make it, short of cri- 
minality, and yet it is evaded ; and, moreover, the clergyman is required to 
take an oath to the effect that he has not paid or caused to be paid any 
sum of money in any transaction which to the best of his belief is simony. 
The clergyman says to himself, ‘In my view this is not simony.’ 

“The clergyman knows what the meaning of ‘simony’ in that decla- 
ration is; he knows that it is a legal term which means contrary to the law 
of simony >—Yes. 

“Knowing that, these moral clergymen, who first of allask you to break 
the law, then take an oath that they have not broken the law ?—Yes. 

“So that every one of these clergymen of high standing and of high 
moral character has been guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury ?—It is a 
question as to whether it is or is not.” 


We have said that the gentleman from whose evidence and 
publications we have been quoting is at once the most respecta- 
ble and responsible representative of his peculiar profession ; but 
it would seem, from some other evidence given before the 
commissioners, that very strange folk indeed can and do trade as 
“Ecclesiastical Agents,” can and do traffic in these guasi-spiritual 
things—nay, may even become patrons of livings themselves. 
The following description of one of these individuals cannot be 
spared. The witness to his character is a Mr. John Charles 
Cox, a Derbyshire gentleman of respectability : 


“ Clerical agents are not always persons of perfectly respectable charac- 
ter, I believe >—No. 

“Have you any evidence to give to the commission upon that point? 
—In connection with two names I have. I know something of the char- 
acter of the principals of two firms, both of whom are doing, or have done, 
a large business in this matter. Mr. Workman, a/¢as Rawlins, has carried 
on, and still carries on, an extensive business as a clerical agent. He is in 
Holy Orders. His real name is Rawlins, but he passes under a dozen dif- 
ferent aliases. One of his first notorious transactions as a clerical agent 
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was with the Rev. N. K—— in connection with a living in the diocese of 
He cheated Mr. N. K—— out of £3,000, involved him in simony 

and caused him to lose both living and money. Mr. N. K now works 
as a day-laborer, and is usually in the workhouse in the winter. In 1852 
Rawlins, or Workman, was convicted of altering figures on a check from 
£8 to £80, and was sentenced to several years’ penal servitude. On com- 
ing out of prison he at once set up as a clerical agent (he was a man of 
some family and private means), and he bought advowsons and next pre- 
sentations of several livings, two or three of them, I am told, being openly 
purchased at auction in Tokenhouse Yard. . . . In 1871 the Rev. T. S—— 
(then vacating the rectory of E——) paid over to Workman, through his 
solicitors, £1,200. He had already placed his rectory of E——in Work- 
man’s hands for ‘exchange,’ and the £1,200 was given in trust to Work- 
man in order therewith to complete the purchase of a more valuable living 
for Mr. T. S——. Such a living Mr. T.S never obtained. He could 
get no redress ; he was, like N. K——, involved in a simoniacal transaction, 
_and his claim to be scheduled as a creditor on Workman’s insolvent estate 
was disallowed by the judge on the ground that the transaction was 
illegal, and hence {he lost his rectory and his £1,200, and was compara- 

tively beggared.” 


But more jremained to be told, as if enough of scandalous 
abuse and outrage had not been already exhibited. Mr. Cox 
continued : 


“Thus Workman ‘became possessed of the rectory of E——, and pre- 
sented thereto the Rev. R. Y——. Mr. R. Y—— has actually allowed Work- 
man to preach in E—— church. 

“I rather think that the parishioners of the last-named parish had the 
benefit of asermon from Mr. Workman at the request of the incumbent 
that he had {presented ; is that so?—Yes, it was; I believe he preached 
there more than once. 


“It is the fact, however, that this incumbent whom he presented to this 


living invited him to preach, and he did so ?—Yes, more than once in that 
church.” 


Truly acase of the wolf in sheep’s clothing—the convicted swin- 
dler preaching morality, the trickster in simony and breaker of the 
law of the realm expounding religion. Was there ever such a 
burlesque, was there ever given plainer proof of the fearful evils 
which follow in the train of heresy ? 

It is impossible for us to go as thoroughly into this sub- 
ject as we would wish; it may, however, be possible to return 
to its consideration, but now we can only note one more 
branch. of the “ Ecclesiastical Agent’s” business, another of the 
methods by which the Church of England finds its pastors. 
The law forbidding the sale of benefices while actually vacant 
is found occasionally extremely awkward by patrons of livings 
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the occupants of which have died unexpectedly or otherwise 
had their tenure terminated suddenly. The patron cannot 
sell the presentation to the benefice while it is vacant; he is, 
therefore, in danger of losing perhaps many thousand pounds, 
and so no doubt he would but that the obliging “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Agent” comes to his rescue. These agents have always 
a number of aged clergymen, some ranging up to eighty years 
of age, on their books or lists, and these, who are glad of any 
temporary addition to their generally small incomes, are in- 
troduced to the patron of the vacant benefice. He, as a rule, 
selects the one most suited to his purpose—namely, him whose 
age and state make nearest approach to what insurance agents 
significantly class as “a bad life.” Once the patron has installed 
some old, toothless, feeble man, and can therefore call the bene- 
fice an occupied one, he is at liberty to sell. Sometimes the aged 
clergyman retires at once on completion of sale, but very often, 
too—he is so old and feeble—patrons or buyers come to the con- 
clusion that there is no use in wasting money in inducing re- 
tirement, and then, as death has a knack of defying general rules, 
the old incumbent will fill his office in his own senile way for 
years. It makes no matter, of course, that the parish schools are 
neglected, the services of every kind spasmodic and ridiculous, 


that the congregation dwindles, and that religion is insulted, for 
the patron saves his money and the “ Ecclesiastical Agent”’ 
pockets his fee. 
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CECILIA BOHL DE FABER, MARCHIONESS DE ARCO-HERMOSO, 


FERNAN CABALLERO has preserved to posterity in all their 
- freshness the poetic legends and picturesque life of the Andalu- 
sian peasantry. A celebrated Spanish reviewer * styles her the 
Walter Scott of Spain, and a French writer + shares his opinion. 
Prosper Merimée, who lived for many years in Spain and has en- 
deavored in Carmen to depict the life of the Contrabandists, pro- 
nounces her the Sterne of Andalusia. She herself, in answer to 
Prosper Merimée’s homage, modestly says: “There is not the 
least analogy between what I write and the writings of those 
who have painted the life and morals of a people. They have 
much more talent, ability, and art than I, but none of them the 
same good-nature. It seems to me that my humble works have 
rather a sort of spiritual relationship with the excellent produc- 
tions of Emile Souvestre.” 

In a certain sense she holds the place in Spanish literature 
which Lady Georgiana Fullerton does in English letters and 
Mme. Craven in French. Her writings show the same fervent 
spirit, the same elevation of soul and noble sentiments, which 
made the literary career of the three writers a true apostleship. 
In answer to the objection that she spoke too much of religion 
in her books Fernan Caballero says in the preface of one of her 
posthumous works : 


“It would be very difficult to depict Spanish life, either in the higher 
or lower classes, without this first condition, and we shall answer the objec- 
tion with the simple dialogue which we placed in the mouth of a brave 
peasant and his unworthy master: 

“*You missed your vocation, Pascual; you should have been a priest, 
for you are more mystical than the Fathers of the church, and you quote 
more texts than a preacher.’ 

“*How can I help it, sir? The Holy Scripture is all I know.’ 

“* Yes, but you scatter it everywhere like tomatoes.’ 

“Well, sir, isn’t it for that we are taught it?’ gravely replied the 
peasant.” 


Andalusia, though the home of her heart and her affections, 
was not her birthplace. She was born at Morges, a little village 





* Eugenio de Ochoa, + Le Cte. de Bonneau-Avennant, Lauréat de l’Académie. 
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in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, on the 25th of December, 
1796. Her mother, Frances de Larréa, was of Spanish and Irish 
parentage, and her father, John Nicholas Béhl de Faber, was 
German. In her mother, who was familiarly known as the 
Senorita Frasquita, was united the beauty of both races—the 
clear skin and ruddy cheeks of her Irish ancestry with the lithe 
and graceful figure of the Andalusian women—while her blue 
eyes looked out from under their long, dark lashes with that in- 
tensity, intelligence, and fire which distinguish the daughters 
of the south. Théophile Gautier, in his Voyage en Espagne, makes 
particylar mention of this peculiarity in the beauty of the women 
of Andalusia, and thus minutely describes it: 


“When a woman or a young girl passes you she slowly drops her eyes, 
then suddenly opens them again, shoots at you a look so searching that 
you are almost unable to bear it, then rolls the pupils of her eyes and 
again drops the lashes over them. 

“We have no terms,” he adds, “to express this play of the eyes; the 
word gear is wanting in our vocabulary. Yet these glances so full of 
vivid, sudden brilliancy have no particular meaning and are cast upon the 
first object which presents itself. A young Andalusian girl will look with 
the same intensity at a cart passing along, a dog running after its tail, or a 
group of children playing at bull-fights. The eyes of the people of the 
north are dull and meaningless in comparison, the sun has never left its 
reflection in them.” 


From her father she inherited her literary taste: his erudite 
works, Zhe Spanish Stage before the Time of Lopez de Vega and A 
Collection of the Ancient Poetry of Castile, opened to him the doors 
of the Spanish Academy. The governor of Malaga, Fernando 
de Gabriel, still shows with pride a copy of the latter work left 
him by Fernan Caballero, and bearing on the fly-leaf the in- 
scription : 


“AMI HIJA CECILIA. 


“ Quando esta de te ausenta, acca abajo o alla arriba, 
Siempre te hablara mi alma por medio de estas rimas. 
J. N. BOHL DE FABER. 
“ PUERTO DE SANTA Maria, 11 d’Agosto, 1826.” 


From her mother as well as her father she inherited the en- 
lightened piety and poetic Christian fervor which breathe 
through all her works. 

For some time previous to the year 1805 her father had been 
industriously reading in Cadiz the struggle which Spain sustain- 
ed for seven centuries in defence of her religion. This, together 
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with the preaching of the celebrated Father Diego, had com. 
pletely shaken his Lutheran convictions. He was on the point 
of entering the church, but human respect and the preparations 
for departure with his family for Hamburg retarded the deci- 
sive step. And it was not until eight years later that the prayers 
and example of his devout wife and daughters, joined to the con- 
version of the celebrated Baron Stolberg, determined him to act 
upon his convictions. He made a public abjuration in his native 
city towards the end of the year 1813, and from that time lived a 
most fervent Catholic. 

It was about this period that his daughter Cecilia returned to 
Cadiz with the family. She had all her mother’s beauty. The 
upper part of her face, with her blonde hair, straight, high fore- 
head, aquiline nose, and mild blue eyes expressive of extreme 
sweetness, showed her Teutonic blood, while dark and finely 
arched eyebrows, and a small and well-cut mouth guarded by 
laughing dimples, added a Spanish grace and piquancy. Her 
crowning attraction was her perfect naturalness, ‘ Naturalness,” 
she herself tells us in one of her books, “is the secret and charm 
of that grace which distinguishes the Andalusian women. In 
nature is truth, and without truth there is no perfection.” 

Her sojourn of eight years in Hamburg had been most use- 
fully employed for her instruction; her education was begun in 
her infancy and continued with the best of masters until her 
seventeenth year. It was probably in Hamburg also that she 
acquired the methodical habits and love of order and labor 
which inspired her with such a horror of idleness and frivolity. 
Even when resting from her literary labors she always had 
knitting in her hand, and constantly read and knitted at the same 
time. And it was not mere fancy-work which filled her leisure 
moments, but stockings which eventually found their way to 
some poor home in the winter. 

Three years after the family returned to Cadiz the beauty of 
the young Cecilia, unfortunately for her, excited the admiration 
of a young captain of infantry, Antonio Planells de Bardaxi, who 
fell violently in love with her, and asked and obtained her of her 
parents in marriage. He was a man about twenty-eight years of 
age, with a good deal of physical beauty yet repellant expression 
of face which suggested lack of refinement. He belonged, how- 
ever, to an excellent family of Ibiza—a family of much wealth, of 
which he was the sole inheritor. These were advantages not to 
be disdained in a suitor, and when he had the address to have 
himself presented to the parents of Cecilia by his cousin, who 
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was a most intimate friend of the family, they listened to him 
favorably ; but much time for deliberation was denied them by 
circumstances. The regiment to which Captain Planells was at- 
tached was under marching orders and was to leave Cadiz in 
eight days. And thus, at the beginning of April, 1816, Cecilia 
Bohl de Faber, in childlike obedience to her parents, became the 
wife of Captain Planells, a comparative stranger both to her and 
tothem. This most unfortunate event of her life she has woven 
into her novel Clemencia.* The author, through respect for the 
memory of her parents, substitutes an aunt as the guardian of 
the heroine, who bears the name of Clemencia, and Captain 
Planells is represented by Captain Fernan Guevara. She 
places the scene of their meeting in the promenade called the 
Salon de Christine instead of the Almeda, where she was accus- 
tomed to walk with a companion of her own age, chaperoned by 
her mother. It was here, in fact, that the unworthy Captain 
Planells saw her for the first time, and, taken with her beauty, 
made a wager, after his coarse fashion, that he would marry her. 
One of his companions accepted the wager, insisting, however, 
upon a limit as to time, which, it was finally agreed, should not 
exceed eight days. His cousin, who figures in the novel as Don 
Sylvestre, and who was, as we have said, an intimate friend of 
Cecilia’s family, could not refuse to present him, which he did, 
affirming that he was an accomplished gentleman, belonging to 
one of the best families, and heir to great wealth. Cecilia tells 
us in Clemencia that, though his birth and rank gave him the 
entrée to the first salons of Cadiz, he rarely appeared in them, 
preferring associates and places more in accordance with his low 
tastes. Cecilia yielded in passive obedience to her parents, feel- 
ing neither attraction nor repulsion for:the man, who was an 
utter stranger to her. But not many months elapsed before she 
discovered the coarse, brutal, ungoverned nature to which she 
was united. . Yet she appears to have endured her lot with a 
resignation and patience which at times was only an additional 
incentive to his wanton cruelty. Upon one occasion, in an access 
of jealous rage, he crushed in his hands before her eyes a little 
pet bird which was her only amusement in the solitude in which 
he left her. “ This excessive brutality,” she says, “may appear 
exaggerated, yet it is not. Those only who have suffered from 
the jealousy of a hard, coarse soul can know what horrible pro- 
pensity leads human nature to redouble its cruelty in proportion 
to the weakness of the victim.” 





* Clemencta : Novela de Costumbres, 
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Notwithstanding her Christian fortitude and strength of soul 
the terrible life she endured began to tell upon her constitution ; 
her freshness and beauty disappeared, her strength failed day by 
day, until finally her sufferings culminated in an illness so grave 
that when her husband’s regiment was ordered to another station 
she was unable to accompany him. She was barely convalescent 
when she learned of his death; he fell in a gallant attack which 
reflected much glory upon its leader, Captain Planells, who was 
carried off the field dead. 

On learning her husband’s heroic end she forgot her wrongs 
and really mourned the brave soldier, the only redeeming light 
in which he could be viewed, and so sincere was her regret that 
her family never suspected how cruel had been his conduct 
towards her. The silence she had observed as a duty becoming 
a Christian wife she continued after his death out of respect for 
his memory. She returned to her father’s roof and in a short 
time regained her strength and beauty. Her apprenticeship to 
suffering moderated the girlish vivacity and left in its place a 
gentleness and subdued melancholy which added an additional 
charm to her countenance. So that, in spite of the retirement in 
which she lived, she excited much admiration, and suitors flocked 
to the quiet country-house at Chiclana. Her bitter experience 
made her hesitate to assume new chains; but finally, after five 
years of widowhood, she distinguished among the aspirants for 
her hand the Marquis de Arco-Hermoso, an officer of the royal 
guard, whose admiration dated from her girlhood. 

After their marriage he took her to his grand ancestral 
home in Seville, where her modesty, grace, and talents soon 
made her sa/on one of the most popular and brilliant in Seville. 
Strangers of distinction eagerly sought admission to it. The 
hostess spoke Italian, French, English, and German with equal 
facility. In fact, her first work, So/a, a picture.of Andalusian life 
and popular customs, she composed in German and rewrote in 
Spanish. It was published in Hamburg, without the name of 
the author, in 1831. Her later books she wrote under the nom de 
plume of Fernan Caballero, the name of an obscure little village 
of La Mancha situated between Toledo and Ciudad Real. She 
chose it for its masculine sound. By a singular coincidence 
two of the celebrated novelists of Spain, Cervantes and Fernan 
Caballero, selected a village of La Mancha as the cradle of their 
fictitious hero, thus associating their glory with the same pro- 
vince of their common country. So/a was written to fill up the 
leisure hours at her beautiful country-seat in the village of Dos 
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Hermanas, whither she retired when Seville became deserted. 
In one of her books she gives us a picture of the smiling country 
in the midst of which her summers were spent: 


“The road from Seville to Dos Hermanas descends part of the way into 
a little valley, as if to refresh itself beside a stream which flows very noisily 
in winter but sleeps lazily on its stony bed in summer. The water is so 
tranquil that you would overlook its existence did not the sun’s rays re- 
flected in it give it the appearance of a brazier of burning coals. 

“To the right isa hill crowned by the Moorish castle built by Don 
Pedro for Maria Padilla; and facing it, a little lower in the valley, appears 
an inn painted red and yeilow like the dress of a harlequin. The traveller 
is sure to find hereall that the frugality of the Spaniard requires—that is, a 
little bread and wine, with the addition of oranges in winter and grapes in 
summer. Beyond the inn the road ascends a sandy hill to Buena Vista—a 
height well named, for from it you see Seville idly extended in the plain 
below, her feet bathed by the waters of the Guadalquivir and her head rest- 
ing on a bed of flowers. Beautiful Seville; whose very name quickens the 
pulse of the poet, historian, or artist—Seville, whose Moorish garb and 
sublime cathedral give her the appearance of a converted sultana.” 


In the midst of these poetic surroundings her summers were 
passed, among the Andalusian peasantry whose poetic simplicity, 
graceful humor, and fervent faith she so well portrays. At this 
period her leisure was not entirely given to literature; she was 
as skilful with her needle as her pen, and gave much time to em- 
broidery. She always reserved several hours a day for the 
study of foreign literature and kept herself au courant with the 
best publications of England, France, and Germany. 


“She was too modest,” says a French writer,* “to be compared with 
Mme. de Girardin, who then reigned as a de/ esprit in Paris, and too Chris- 
tian to remind one in any way of George Sand, who in her male attire was 
exciting much attention in the Latin Quarter.” 


For never at any period of her life, either at the time of her 
most brilliant social position or in the midst of her great lite- 
rary success, did she cease to be a woman in the noblest and ten- 
derest acceptation of the word. Her literary pursuits never in- 
terfered with the personal superintendence which she was ac- 
customed to bestow upon her household, nor with the attentions 
which the delicate health of her husband required during the lat- 
ter years of their sojourn in Seville. 

In 1833 his health began to fill her with anxiety, and it was 
not many months before her fears were realized ; for it was evi- 
dent that consumption, which had already decimated the family 





* Cte. de Bonneau-Avennant, 
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of the marquis, was deeply.seated in the weak constitution which 
only her watchful care had so far preserved. When this became 
apparent to the marchioness she never knew repose; her only 
thought was for him. She closed her sa/on and abandoned every- 
thing to take her place by his bedside, where for two years she 
disputed day by day with death the life which was dearer to her 
than her own. Her ardent faith made her hope for a miraculous 
recovery. God, however, asked this sacrifice of her, and on the 
17th of May, 1835, the Marquis de Arco-Hermoso quietly expired 
in her arms in the most edifying sentiments of Christian resigna- 
tion and blessing her who had been the sun of his earthly happi- 
ness. ' ' 

The death of her husband deprived her of her social position 
and her fortune ; for, having no children, her husband’s brother 
succeeded to the estate and the title. She remained Dowager 
Marchioness de Arco-Hermoso, but with nothing save her own 
modest fortune to support it ; her husband, with all the illusions 
of a consumptive, having constantly postponed providing for her. 
The new marquis and his wife affectionately urged her to con- 
tinue in the ancestral home with them or to remain near them in 
Seville; but she returned to her parents, who were living at 
Puerto de Santa Maria near their daughter, Mme. Osborne. 

The following year her grief was redoubled by the death of 
her father, to whom she was devotedly attached. It was at this 
period that she seriously thought in her affliction of entering the 
Carmelite convent—the natural aspiration of a Christian heart 
when earthly ties are broken. It naturally turns to the only un- 
failing Refuge, realizing the words of St. Augustine: “ We can 
never lose one whom we love in Him whois eternal.” But the prayers 
and weak health of her only remaining parent made her abandon 
the idea. She remained in the world and devoted herself to the 
care of her mother and to works of charity. 

Some years after her return home her mother had reason to 
fear, because of her own failing health, that she was about to leave 
her daughter alone in the world without a protector or means 
of support. With this fear upon her she urged her daughter to 
receive the visits of a young merchant, Don Arrom de Ayala, who 
had met her in Seville since her widowhood and fallen deeply in 
love with her. 

Dofia Cecilia saw few visitors, but to please her mother she 
allowed Don Arrom to be admitted. When she learned the ob- 
ject of his visits she gently but firmly resisted his entreaties, and 
it was only when Dofia de Faber added hers, with a vivid pic- 
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ture of the effect of a final refusal upon the ardent nature of Don 
Arrom, and her own grief at leaving her alone in the world, that 
Dofia Cecilia yielded. The ardent devotion and respectful grati- 
tude of Don Arrom would have made the marriage a happy one, 
but that in less thana year his health began to give hér grave un- 
easiness. His illness soon assumed all the symptoms of a pul- 
monary complaint—a disease which Dofia Cecilia had reason to 
dread. However, Don Arrom had youth and a strong constitu- 
tion on his side, which, with the skilful and vigilant care of his 
wife, seemed to completely arrest the malady. - The physicians, 
to ensure ‘his recovery, ordered a long sea-voyage. This pre- 
scription Don Arrom was unwilling to follow, as it necessitated 
an expenditure which their modest fortune could hardly afford 
and separation from his devoted wife. Dofia Cecilia, however, 
overcame every obstacle and persuaded him to embark for 
Manila. In less than a year he returned in apparently perfect 
health, but in a few months the most alarming symptoms re- 
turned. Perfect rest and good care, however, again brought back 
his strength. 

During his forced inactivity his business suffered, his enter- 
prises failed for want of his personal superintendence, and finally 
an honorable failure left hin. almost penniless. The fortune of 
his wife went with his, and it was only by the strictest economy 
that she was able to live upon the little that remained to her. 
He never ceased to reproach himself for the suffering which he 
involuntarily caused, and for a time after the disaster yielded to 
the most violent despair. The example of Dofia Cecilia’s forti- 
tude and womanly unselfishness renewed his courage, and he 
determined to restore her to the ease and comfort she had 
always enjoyed. Without her knowledge he sought and obtain- 
ed a consulship in Australia, where he hoped to make good. use 
of his commercial knowledge and at the same time benefit his 
health by the voyage and climate. After a few months’ absence 
he wrote his wife that he believed his constitution was being re- 
newed, and gave her a detailed account of very flattering busi- 
ness prospects. His hopes began, in fact, to be realized at the 
end of two years. 

Dofia Cecilia, to fill the lonely hours of absence, turned:to her 
pen. Her first work at this period was La Gaviota, upon which 
her fame principally rests. She submitted the manuscript to an 
old friend of her father’s, the learned Don José Joaquin de Mora, 
editor of the Hera/do. He had formerly strongly combated her 


inclination for authorship, but he now strongly urged. her to 
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publish the work, which he said would rank her among the first 
writers of Spain. Its very national character and vivid, pleasing 
reproductions of Spanish life caused it to be hailed with enthu- 
siasm, and made it popular even with that class who are not sup- 
posed to form the reading public. So great was the enthusiasm 
it excited that Don Eugenio de Ochoa, one of the first critics of 
the day, interpreted the general sentiment when he said: “Za 
Gaviota will be for our literature what Waverley was in English 
letters—the dawn of a beautiful day, the first gem in the glo- 
rious poetic crown of a Spanish Walter Scott.” 

Dofia Cecilia’s fame reached even Australia, and Don Arrom, 
proud of the literary success of the woman whom he had so 
much reason to love, could not resist the desire to see her again. 
His commercial enterprises had been so successful that he was 
able to resign the consulship, and in 1853 he returned to Cadiz, 
after founding in Australia a business house which yielded him 
an ample revenue. Unwilling to be separated from his wife 
again, he decided to accept an exceptionally good offer for his 
interest in the firm which came to him from England. The fol- 
lowing year he went to London to conclude the negotiation, and 
learned that his confidential agent in Australia had disappeared 
with the largest portion of his capital, thus robbing him of the 
fruit of ten years of labor and privations. This sudden blow, 
when he had hoped to rest from his labors and restore his de- 
voted wife to her former comfort unsettled his reason, and he 
shot himself in open day in one of the public parks of London. 

Dofia Cecilia’s grief cannot be described ; the manner of her 
husband’s death was the climax of her misfortunes, She remain- 
ed motionless in a sort of stupor for days after receiving the 
news. Her affections and her faith were outraged. She mourn- 
ed the loss of her husband, but more bitter still was the loss of 
a soul; her grief was almost despair at a crime for which she 
trembled before God and for which she must ever blush before 
men. “ Ah! that he had died in my arms,” she sobbed; “ in spite 
of my efforts to save him in his illness I would not now be trem- 
bling for his salvation.” She afterwards learned with certainty 
that he had lost his reason, and from that time never referred to 
the event in any way. 

Shortly after this she retired to San Lucar, where her inti- 
macy with the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier began. They 
usually spent their summers at the Castle of San Lucar, which 
the duke had built on the highest point overlooking the sea. 
The post of lady-in-waiting to the Infanta, offered her by the 
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duke, she gratefully declined. Later the king, Don Francisco de 
Assis, seconded by his royal spouse, Isabella II., urged her to ac- 
cept an apartment in the Alcazar of Seville, which she refused be- 
cause of her deep mourning. However, in 1856 the flattering 
insistence of the royal family caused her to yield. The king, 
Don Francisco de Assis, who enthusiastically admired her books, 
renewed the offer, assuring Dofia Cecilia that her majesty de- 
sired to have as occupant of the palace Fernan Caballero, whose 
talent was one of the glories of Spain. 

Not long after this the queen, at the instance of the Duchess 
of Montpensier, Dofia Cecilia’s intimate friend, offered her the 
Dofia Maria Louisa decoration, to which a pension was attached. 
She declined it, saying she was already overwhelmed with the 
bounty of the royal family. Some years later a similar honor 
was paid her, but to her talents alone this time. For the public 
of Belgium only knew Dofia Cecilia as the author of the charm- 
ing pictures of Spanish life which excited so much enthusiasm 
and admiration. Judging by the masculine pseudonym of Fernan 
Caballero that the writer was a man, the government wished to 
send her the cross of the order of Leopold. Dofia Cecilia smiled 
at the mistake and asked a friend at Brussels, Gen. J. Van Halen, 
to express her thanks to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
gratefully decline the honor. 

The former friends of the Marchioness de Arco-Hermoso had 
not forgotten the charming and gifted woman who formed one of 
the greatest attractions of the society of Seville, and they learn- 
ed with pleasure of her return, but she refused to re-enter society 
and divided her time between works of charity, prayer, and in- 
tellectual labor. Each morning she was seen quietly gliding 
through the small side-door of the cathedral, which almost faced 
the Alcazar. This nearness to the house of God-was her great- 
est joy and consolation. 

She received: the visits of a few intimate friends, during the 
summer months, in the grand old garden of the Alcazar planned 
by Charles V. and filled with memories of the beautiful Maria 
Padilla. In winter she was usually found in her study, seated 
before a table, writing or reading, and in the latter case her fin- 
gers were always busily employed in knitting. The calm, order, 
and extreme neatness which pervaded the apartment would natu- 
rally strike the visitor. Neatness, it is true, is a distinguishing 
characteristic in the more elegant houses of Andalusia ; but with 
her it was to be seen in the minutest details of the objects which 
surrounded her. In fact, this extreme neatness and a profusion 
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of flowers were the only luxuries which the elegant Marchioness 
de Arco-Hermoso retained about her. Her apartment was in 
the Giralda, which serves as a belfry to the cathedral. It is 
an old Moorish tower erected by an Arabian architect named 
Geber, or Guever, who invented algebra, which was called after 
him. The rose-colored bricks and white stones of which it is 
composed rather take from its rightful appearance of antiquity 
and give it an air of brightness somewhat incongruous with the 
date of its erection. 

A Malaga paper of January, 1880, gives the following de- 
scription of her study in the Alcazar, where she spent so many 
hours of fruitful labor : 


“ All who were honored with the friendship of Dofia Cecilia will not 
recall without emotion her pleasant study, sweet with the perfume of 
flowers and displaying her perfect taste and simplicity. It was situated in 
the square tower at the entrance to the Alcazar, and Opened upon a bal- 
cony to which climbing plants ascended ; the more prominent ones, which 
reached her window, she was wont to call /es Jetites curteuse. Near the 
balcony was a bureau, upon which stood a vase of flowers, which were a 
daily offering from several families who had been the recipients of her 
bounty. To the right of her arm-chair was a mahogany desk, upon which 
lay an open book, and to the left a work-basket containing the stockings 
which occupied her leisure moments.” 


Though at this time she had really entered the absorbing 
pursuit of literature, she nevertheless continued to reserve the 
morning for works of devotion and charity. Her exquisite deli- 
cacy and tact made her most ingenious in divining and aiding 
the proud poor who sufferingly shrink from alms. When we 
read of the portion of time allotted to her pen, and remember 
that her career as a writer began only after her fiftieth year, we 
are astonished at the list of works she has left. But her mind 
continued in all its vigor up to her eightieth year. Her natu- 
rally strong constitution was strengthened and preserved by 
regular habits and an industrious life; for, as one of her biogra- 
phers remarks, quoting the wisdom of Cicero, “ Provided we do 
not discontinue application, the mind does not degenerate with 
age.” Notwithstanding a life clouded by grave trials and much 
suffering, her countenance retained an expression of calm which 
testified the indwelling of that Spirit who promises a “ peace 
which surpasseth understanding.” Though delicate in physique, 
she enjoyed perfect health. Ina portrait of her, painted in her 
sixtieth year by the celebrated Madrazo for the Duke de Mont- 
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pensier, the countenance retains the softness and delicate oval 
contour of her youth, the hair is still blonde and very abundant. 

Spain is not only indebted to her for the preservation of the 
graceful poetic folk-lore of Andalusia, but also for the restora- 
tion of one of its most poetic customs. Any one who has travel- 
led in Spain or Spanish countries must be familiar with the 
manner in which the sérénos, or night-watchmen, from hour to 
hour assure the sleeping, or rather the waking, inhabitants of 
their continued vigil: “ Ave Maria Purissima! Las once y sereno” 
(Hail, Mary most pure! Eleven o’clock and clear weather, or 
lluvioso—rainy—as the case may be). 

Who can express the sursum corda which this Ave Maria Puris- 
sima is to the despondent watcher by the couch of pain, to the 
weary sick turning on their sleepless pillows, or to the affrighted 
little ones, reminding all of the tender guardian and watchful 
Protectress above who adds her voice of intercession to the sup- 
plications of those who love her Son? 

After the revolution of 1868 the sérénos* were prohibited 
using the invocation. It was with great grief that Dofia Cecilia 
saw this custom of Catholic Spain disappear, and she was instru- 
mental in having it restored, though in a letter to a friend she 
modestly insists that her voice had very little weight in the 
matter : 

“You would hardly credit,” she says in this same letter, “the univer- 
sal emotion and joy manifested when the first Ave Maria Purissima again 
rang out on the evening air. A great number of people came out to 
congratulate the séréxos and offered them wine, cigars, and silver. If it 
had been known sufficiently in advance the bell of the Giralda tower and 


all the church and monastery bells would have been set in motion and 
all the houses would have been illuminated.” 


The revolution obliging her to leave the Alcazar, she retired to 
a modest house in the street Juan de Burgos, to which the 
municipality has since given the name of Fernan Caballero. The 
cities of Cadiz, Puerto de Santa Marja, and Dos Hermanas paid 
her a like honor: they each contain a street which bears her 
name. 

She continued to occupy this modest residence until her 
death, which took place, after a short illness, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age. She was buried in the cemetery of San Fer- 
nando, in the midst of a concourse of poor and people of every 
rank. 





* As fine, serene nights predominate in this meteorological report, the cry séréno has given 
to the watchmen the name by which they are universally known. 
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The modest stone which marks her resting-place bears the 
following inscription : 


k 
REP. w& 
ROGAD 4 DIOS EN CARIDAD POR EL ALMA 
DE LA 
Sra. Da, CectLtia BOHL DE FABER Y LARREA 
(FERNAN CABALLERO). 
QUE FALECIO EL 7 DE ABRIL DE 1877, 
A LA EDAD DE 80 ANOs. 

SUS DESCONSOLADOS SOBRINOS LE DEDICAN 

ESTE RECUERDO EN MEMORIA DE SUS VIRTUDES, 





Queen Isabella ordered a portrait of her for the Alcazar, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier had her portrait sent to 
the University of Seville, and a bust of her cut in a white marble 
medallion and placed on the fagade of the house in which she 
died, with this inscription: 


“En esta casa falecio Fernan Caballero—Abril, 1877—Infantes de Mont- 
pensier dedican este recuerdo.” 


We have not space here to give a list of her numerous works. 
La Gaviota, Elia o la Espata treinta anos ha, and Clemencia were 
best known in her own country and made her reputation in Eu- 
rope. She has collected in a volume called Cuentos y Poesias popu- 
lares Andaluces a great deal of popular ballad literature, which 
is preserved almost orally in Spain and illustrates the many 
phases of character in the Andalusian peasantry: their graceful 
humor, their sparkling fimesse, their keen irony, and the poetic 
simplicity of their faith, which mingles in everything—their loves, 
their hates, their pastimes ; for, as a writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes observes, “ In Spain Catholicism is in everything ; it is in 
the very blood and bone of the people.” There is scarcely a 
flower or a thing of beauty which is not in some way connected ’ 
with their faith. The rosemary owes its name and its perfume 
to the fact that the Blessed Virgin hung the clothes of the In- 
fant Jesus to dry upon it. It is naively told in verse: 


“ Lavando estaba la Virgen 
Y teniendo en el romero 
Los pajaritos cantaban 
Adoremus el misterio.” 


Since the death of our Saviour the rosemary puts forth fresh 
flowers every Friday, as if to embalm his holy body. The swal- 
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lows are universally loved and welcomed, Fernan Caballero 
tells us, because they compassionately sought to pluck the thorns 
from our Saviour’s crown on the cross; and the large spider 
called tarantula was formerly a frivolous girl so mad about 
dancing that upon one occasion when she was dancing his Di- 
vine Majesty passed, and, with appalling irreverence, she con- 
tinued to dance, whereupon our Saviour punished her by chang- 
ing her into a spider with a guitar marked upon her back; and 
that is why those who are bitten by a tarantula dance until they 
fall exhausted. 

The following verses from “ La Noche Buena,” one of the 
most naive and picturesque ballads in the collection, Augustus 
Hare tells us he overheard a washerwoman singing at her work: 


“La Virgen se fue a lavar “To the stream the Virgin Mother 
Sus manos blancos al rio, Hied, her fair white hands to lave; 
El sol se quedé parado, The wondering sun stood still in hea- 
La mar perdi6 su ruido. ven 


And ocean hushed his rolling wave. 


“ Los pastores de Belen “One and all came Bethlehem's shep- 
Todos juntos van por lefia herds, * 
Para calentar al nifio Fuel-laden from the height, 
Que nacio la noche buena. Warmth to bring the blessed Nursling 


Who was born that happy night. 


“San José era carpintero “A carpenter was good St. Joseph, 
Y la Virgen costurera A seamstress poor the Mother maid ; 
Y el nifio labra la cruz The Child it toiled the cross to fashion 
Porque ha de morir en ella.” On which our ransom should be 
paid.” 


This suggests the land of flowers and gallantry : 


“ El naranjo de tu patio “In thy fair court the orange-tree, 
Cuando te acercas a el Whene’er it feels thy presence nigh 
Se desprende de sus flores Casts down its blossoms tenderly 
Y te las echa a los pies.” Beneath thy fair feet to lie.” 


And this is a veritable bouquet “cela sent son Andalousie 4 


dix lieux ”’ : 


“ El dia que tu naciste “ Thy natal day to flowrets choice 
Nacieron todas las flores; Gave birth as well as unto thee ; 
Y en la pila del bautismo And nightingales with tuneful voice 


Cantaron los ruisefiores. Around thy font made melody. 
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“ Si supiera que con fiores “They knew that flowers and blos- 
Te habia de divertir soms sweet 
Ye te trajera mas flores Thy fittest toys would prove. 
Que crian Mayo y Abril.” I'll lay spring’s treasures at thy feet 


To show my constant love.” 


The following has a sprightliness of conceit which has a Hi- 
bernian rather than an Iberian flavor : 


“Las estrellas del cielo “ The glittering gems of night 
No estan cabales Complete no longer shine ; 
Porque estan en tu cara The brightest of the bright 
Las principales.” Illume that face of thine.” 


And this also: 


“ Los enemigos del alma “ The enemies of the soul 
Todos dicen que son tres Men say are only three— 
Y yo digo que son cuatro I say that they are four 
Desde que conozco a usted.” Since I have known thee.” 


What fair one could resist the resigned woe of the following ?— 


“ Para rey nacié David, “ David was born to be king, 
Para sabia Solomon, Solomon to be wise, 
Para llorar Jermias, Jeremias to weep, 
Y para quererte yo.” And I to love thee.” 


Or of this: 


“ Si esta noche no sales “If this evening thou 
A la ventana Appearest not at the window 
Cuentame entre los muertos Count me among the dead 
Desde mafiana.” From to-morrow.” 


From the following it would appear that mothers-in-law and 
lawyers enjoy the same reputation that they do with us: 


“ Glorioso San Sebastian 
Todo lleno de saetas 
Mi alma como la tuya 
Como tu cuerpo mi suegra.” 


“ Glorious St. Sebastian, all cruelly wounded with arrows, 
Grant that my soul be like thine, my mother-in-law more like thy body.” 


“ Primero que suba al cielo 
E] alma de un escribano 
Tintero papel y pluma 

Han de bailar el fandango.” 
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«Before the soul of a notary shall mount to heaven you will see his ink- 


stand, his paper, and his pen dancing the fandango.” 


The following picturesque lullabies show us at what an early 
age the little ones imbibe the first lessons of their faith: 


“ Duermete, nifio chiquito, “ Sleep, my little one, sleep ; 
Duermete y no llores mas, Dry thy tears and sleep, 
Que se iran los angelitos Lest the angels fly away - 
Para no verte llorar.” That they may not see thee weep.” 


“A los nifios que duermen 
Dios los bendice 
Y a las madres que velan 
Dios las assiste.” 


“—Sleeping children God blesses, and watching mothers God aids.” 


‘No writer better portrays her countrymen, a people filled 
with poetical imagery heightened by Moorish traditions and 
tales, whose thoughts flow in songs and proverbs. No one who 
desires to know the Spanish people should visit Spain without 
reading her books for “the inexhaustible wealth of word-pic- 
tures,” says Augustus Hare,* “which may be enjoyed in the 
stories of Fernan Caballero, which collect so much, reveal so 
much, and teach so much that it is scarcely possible to express 
one’s obligations sufficiently.” 


* Wanderings in Spain, by Augustus Hare, 
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V. 





“TAKE care of D’Arcy,” said Daly to Butt, “or you will 
lose him. He is worth winning, and that hazel-eyed witch—I 
saw her at the Castle once before—will capture him. Once en- 
snared by English beauty, good-by D’Arcy and good-by Ire- 
land.” 

“ Faith, I must see to this,” said Butt. “ Who is the girl?” 

“A Miss Mowbray, I understand, daughter of Mowbray the 
banker.” 

“This is serious, my boy. I must save the lad. Where's 
Mrs. Beauchamp?” And he sought a presentation to “that 
beautiful creature that’s stealing the heart of my most promis- 
ing lieutenant.” 

“T have come to protect my interests, Miss Mowbray. I 
feared you might convert my young friend here. We can't 
spare him even to you.” 

“On the contrary, he has almost converted me.” 

“ Miss Mowbray tells me she is half Irish,” said D’Arcy. 

“Wouldn’t one know it to look at her?” responded Butt. 
“There is only one island and one race that owns those hazel 
eyes. So you are one ofus? Upon my word I think I'll go in 
with Mill for female suffrage and send our women into Parlia- 
ment. They would be irresistible.” 

“Well, you may count on my vote beforehand,” said Ger- 
trude merrily. 

“May I ask your mother’s name, Miss Mowbray ?—for I 
know your father is English.” 

“She was a Redmond, of Tullagh—Tullagh something—I 
forget, and papa never speaks to me about her.” 

“ Tullagh-Connell—is that it?” 

“ Yes, that sounds like it.” 

“ And what was her maiden name?” 

“Eva. Here is her picture, that never leaves me. I feel safe 
while she clings to my neck.” 

A film dimmed the deep eyes a moment as they drooped over 
a locket, and the hands trembled as she opened it and showed a 
miniature portrait within. It might have been taken for a pic- 
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ture of Gertrude herself, save that the eyes had a sadder, 
faraway look and the mouth a more.wistful expression. Mr. 
Butt smote his forehead with his hand as he gazed at the 
locket. 

“Why, of course, of course,” he said musingly, and looked with 
a new interest and kindness at the beautiful girl before him. 
“How stupid 1am! But I am getting old and forget things. I 
knew your mother well, child, years ago, years ago. She was 
the beauty of Tullagh-Connell. For that matter she was the 
beauty of every place she went to. The men were all mad about 
her, and some Englishman came in and stole her—Mowbray, to be 
sure. That is the name. Why,” said he, turning suddenly on 
D'Arcy, “ your father was one of her chief suitors. To be sure 
he was, and nearly went wild when he found she had fled. Upon 
my word,” he added, laughing, “ you two young people came 
within an ace of being brother and sister.” 

“IT most devoutly thank Heaven for the escape,” said D’Arcy, 
bowing smilingly to Gertrude. 

“QO you rascal—oh! But there, I leave you to your newly 
found relative.” 

They parted friends that evening with mutual desires and 
promises to meet again. Gertrude thought much of her com- 
panion as she retired for the night—she stayed at Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s. She went over the various points of their conversation, 
recalling his look and tone and attitude as he spoke. She again 
opened the locket, gazed long and earnestly at the face of her 
dead mother, and, kissing it, pondered curiously how things might 
have been. On the whole she was rather satisfied than not that 
Mr. D’Arcy was not her brother. 

The great debate came off and the government was wholly 
triumphant. Towards the close Mr. Butt surprised every one 
by delivering an impassioned speech in favor of the government 
policy. It recalled the palmiest days of parliamentary oratory 
and undoubtedly influenced the Irish vote. It was the last ef- 
fort of the opposition for the time being. Then the season broke 
up and everybody went away. 

D'Arcy had gone once to see the Mowbrays and spent a 
quiet evening with Gertrude, Mr. Mowbray devoting most of 
his attention to a city man who had dined with them and seemed 
made of figures and stocks. 

“ Are you going abroad, Mr. D’Arcy?” she asked before his 
departure. 

“ Hardly,” he said. “My purse is not a heavy one, and I 
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think I'll stick to my Irish bog. I shall dream away by Eva's 
Tear.” ‘ 

“Ah! yes. There is no spot lovelier in this world. Eva’s 
Tear! I shall always remember it.” And her eyes seemed to 
go back over the past. 

“T am glad you think so well of it; for my father owns a 
few acres around there, and I spent my childhood there. It was 
there, too, I first fell in love.” 

She started and questioned him with searching eyes. There 
was the slightest tremor in the voice as she repeated his 
words : 

“ First fell in love?” 

It was a question, and there was a gentle emphasis on “ first.” 

“First, and perhaps last. Who can tell? You know you 
imagine that we Irishmen are all fickle.” 

“So you are,” she said, with a tinge of the old scorn he had 
more than once noted on her face. “ There can be no first, 
second, and third in love. There is only one. At least, it is so 
with women. They have only one heart to give, and, that given, 
all is given.” : 

“| wish I could think so,” said he. 

‘“‘ Believe me, it is so.” 

“T have known or heard of women who had many loves. 
Had they many hearts?” 

“So have I. But they are not women.” Then she changed 
abruptly, and, resuming her usual calm tones, said playfully: 
“So the rebel’s heart is actually captured. I did not think it 
possible.” 

“ Why did you not?” 

“ | deemed the fortress so impregnable.” 

It was her turn to be playful, and under her gentle raillery he 
grew more earnest. 

“Fortresses deemed impregnable are sometimes stolen un- 
awares,” he said, with meaning in his tones. _ 

“That is because the guards are sleeping and taken by sur- 
prise; but the old hostility remains after the capture, and the 
hatred, of the yoke.” 

“ But what if the struggle is hopeless?” 

“Then the garrison are cowards.” 

“Tam a born coward in love affairs.” 

Her laughter rang out with startling suddenness. D’Arcy 
was astonished, and perhaps a little mortified. 

“QO Irishman, Irishman!” said she. “ What an Irishman you 
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are! And pray may I ask how many love affairs has the gallant 
Mr. D’Arcy had ?”’ 

Here was this brilliant, self-confident, ready, and bold young 
man, who had dared, and not unsuccessfully, to beard the fore- 
most men in England in debate, suddenly outwitted and hope- 
lessly beaten by a girl. The color deepened in his cheeks and 
for a moment he said nothing. Then, recovering his habitual 
good-nature, he bowed with his usual genial smile, and said : 

“ Well, F confess my defeat. If the fortress is worth taking it 
surrenders.” 

“What! to me? Oh! no. A fortress that capitulates so 
easily is hardly worth a siege; besides, it has been taken so 
often already.” 

“So you will laugh at me and won't believe me earnest ?”’ 

“T believe you earnest in many things, but not in love. Well, 
may I ask who is the fortunate lady who first captured the 
heart of the redoubtable D’Arcy ?” 

“So you wish me to give a lady’s name away?” 

“ Not unless you care; not if it isa secret. But women will 
be curious about these things.” 

“ Well, then, since you must know, I call her ‘The Lady of 
the Lake.’ ” 

A grave smile played about his lips as he said this and 
looked with calm serenity into her eyes. There was an air of 
truth and reality about his manner that impressed her. 

“So you will not tell me?” 

“The Lady of the Lake,” he repeated. 

She gave a little sigh and said: “I think, after all, you are 
deceiving me, that you really are in love.” Then, changing 
again, she added: “I hope so. Beso. Be always so. Love is 
the best thing in this world. It ennobles the possessor and en- 
nobles the possessed. Yes, love your Lady of the Lake and 
cherish her; and perhaps some day you will let me see her.” 

There was a pleading look in her eyes and a pleading tone in 
her voice as she laid her hand on his ‘and looked up at him. He 
turned pale under her gaze. His eyes drooped. He was silent 
a moment, then, lifting them gravely to hers, said : 

“Yes; perhaps I may some day.” 

“ Why perhaps only ?” 

“Why? Because in this hurly-burly of a world we are 
never certain of what a day may bring. Good-night,. Miss 
Mowbray. Bid your father good-night for me.” 

“ We shall see you again when the world comes back ?” 
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“ Tf you wish it.” 

“Of course we wish it. You have added a new pleasure to 
the season.”’ 

“ And you,” he said, looking at her with a glance half tender, 
half resentful, “a new pain.’ 

Before she could ask a word of explanation of the strange 
speech he was gone, leaving her in a wonder of perplexity where 
pain and pleasure strove for the mastery. 


VI. 


Mr. Mowsray was getting a little worn in spite of his won- 
derful constitution, and his physician advised as long a rest and 
as much change as he could possibly take. So he and his sister 
and Gertrude set out to ramble about just where their fancy 
took them. The banker was inclined to be a bit fretful and 
fussy at the beginning, but he gradually quieted down and soon 
grew to like the change from the smoky activity of the great 
city that was his Mecca. As for Gertrude, she revelled in the 
change. They rambled about wherever the spirit of the hour 
led them: through France, Spain, Italy, Germany. In all the 
chief cities the banker’s name was a password. Occasionally 
they crossed an English friend, but only occasionally; for they 
avoided as much as possible the beaten track, and whiled away 
the time in delicious byways where the inhabitants were still 
delightfully primitive, simple, and quaint, looking like living bits 
cut out of medizval history to refresh the eyes and charm the 
wearied senses of the people of the busy, roaring, hurrying to- 
day. 

“T think I'll give up banking and take to Robinson-Cruso- 
ing,” said Mr. Mowbray one day as he puffed his cigar in luxuri- 
ous laziness. He never smoked in the city and only occasion- 
ally at home. But he was becoming quite a rake and was rus- 
tically loose in his attire, wearing anything and wearing it any- 
how. “I'll give up banking. I'll buy an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or South Sea, or somewhere, and stock it with a set of 
slaves, and we'll live there for ever. Eh, Gertie?” 

“ Delightful, papa! And I’ll be queen and dairymaid at once. 
I'll churn and command in a breath.” 

“ And 1—what shall I do?”’ asked Aunt Madge. 

“You shall be chaplain and read the prayers to the darkeys, 
who won’t understand a word of them.” | 
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“Brother!” said the shocked old lady. ‘ Don’t be profane 
nor jest with sacred subjects.”. 

“Jest! Why, I feel so jolly that I could shake hands with 
the Pope of Rome, if he’d let me. And what a beautiful old man 
he was, after all!” 

“ Pio Nono is a saint, if ever there was one,” broke in Ger- 
trude decisively. “It seemed to me quite natural to go down 
on my knees before him. I knelt before holiness, purity,’ and 
benevolence. I could have kissed the lovely old man’s feet and 
felt better for it; but he would not let me. He only gave me 
his hand to kiss.” 

“ Gertrude, this is idolatry,” said her aunt tartly. 

“Ah! aunt, if we only had many such idols I fancy the world 
would be better for them.” 

“My dear, you shouldn’t talk so. Brother, you see! That 
is sending people to Catholic convents.” 

But Mr. Mowbray was sound asleep. 


They rambled back again to Paris and made a short stay 
there. Gertrude paid a visit to her old friends at the Sacré 
Coeur, and they were delighted to see her. She could not help 
crying when she met the mother-superior. She did not know 
why, but the tears came in a rain, and she sobbed and sobbed as 
the sweet lady pressed her to her heart. It was all so different 
from the world she lived in. There seemed the calm and the 
peace of heaven in this abode; and though the purity of her heart 
was only blurred a little by the frivolities of the world, not deep- 
ly stained or wounded, she felt abashed, and awe-struck, and 
sorrowful, and sick at heart, as though she had suddenly come 
into the presence of her God. 

“Be good, my child, be good. Only be yourself and you 
will be good.” 

“Be myself!” said Gertrude, startled. “Do you know, 
reverend mother, that was almost the first advice I got on enter- 
ing the world.” 

“ And who gave it you ?”’ 

“The present prime minister of England.” 

“Did he? I do not know who he is, my dear, but he must 
be a good man. England ought to be happy to have such minis- 
ters.” 

“ But he is a Protestant and a heretic.” 

“ Ah! well, he did not make himself one, I suppose. All the 
good in the world is not confined to Catholics.” 
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“O mother! if I only could sée, if I only could believe, if I 
only could be like you.’ And a fresh fit of weeping choked the 
girl’s voice. 

“Pray, my child, pray. God is not deaf to any of his crea- 
tures. He is always listening to us, always waiting to help us, 
Pray to him always for light and strength and guidance, and be 
assured that there are others praying for you. Good-by, my 
child, good-by, and may God and‘the Virgin Mother have you 
in their holy keeping !” 

For days after this meeting there was an unusual gravity 
about Gertrude. She visited the churches when she could with- 
out giving offence to her aunt or troubling her father, who 
cared little for churches. One day they ran against Lafontaine, 
and the meeting was a very pleasant one for all. He joined 
their party and escorted Gertrude to the various sights, often 
when the others did not care to accompany them. His manner 
towards Gertrude was tender and gentle as that of a brother. 
She felt his kindness and reciprocated it. Moreover, he was a 
very amusing and intelligent companion, who knew Paris 
almost as well as he knew London. 

They strolled into the Cathedral of Notre Dame one after- 
noon just as the sunset was flooding through the wondrous 
stained-glass windows and filling the vast building with a glory 
of mystic and awful lights. It seemed to Gertrude’s spiritual 
nature like the glory around the throne, for the tabernacle shone 
out clear and radiant over all. As they moved, with hushed and 
reverent steps, up towards the high altar, they saw a figure 
kneeling before it,a woman. The face was upturned, and on it 
fell the mingled lights from a window near. The hat had fallen 
back on her shoulders and lay neglected there. The slender 
hands were clasped in supplication to some invisible Presence. 
The face was rapt in devotion, and the strong colors lit it up as 
they lingered lovingly about it and seemed to form a halo round 
the perfect head. So rapt was she that she did not notice their 
approach. Lafontaine was startled and awe-struck for a mo- 
ment as his dark eyes devoured the beautiful picture before him. 

“ Is it living and real, or is it a saint come down to teach us 
how to pray ?” he asked under his breath. 

“ Come away and do not disturb her,” whispered Gertrude. 
* But Lafontaine lingered. 

“ Why,” said he, turning suddenly towards her, “don’t you 
remember that face? It must be. The world never saw two 
such faces.” 
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She drew him gently away and they moved down the aisle, 
both of them as ina dream. She knew the face well. It was 
that of the girl who had wished D’Arcy success on the night of 
the ball at Dublin Castle. ‘ That is the Lady of the Lake,” she 
mused as she left the church ; and Lafontaine found her strange- 
ly silent and distraught as they rode back to their hotel. But 
he was grateful for the silence. 

Riding in the Bois de Botlogne next day towards evening, 
the whole party passed a carriage that was driving in an oppo- 
site direction. This part of the park was remote from the more 
frequented spots, and at the time was almost deserted. The car- 
riage contained only two occupants, who were so lost in them- 
selves that they did not even heed-the approach of the others. 
They were a lady and gentleman. He was holding her hand and 
speaking with intense earnestness. Her head and eyes were 
cast down. At the moment of passing they were lifted to his 
and the beautiful eyes lit up with loving admiration. 

“There* go two happy lovers,” said Lafontaine gaily ; then, 
seeing the lady’s face, he started and looked eagerly after them. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed. “Why, Gertrude! there 
goes our saint of yesterday. But her devotion to-day is in a dif- 
ferent direction. I wish I could have seen him.” 

He turned to his companion and saw that she was marble 
pale. Sitting next to her, he felt her shiver. 

“Are you ill? What is wrong?” he cried in anxious tones. 

“ Nothing,” said she faintly. ‘I shall be better in a moment. 
Tell him to drive faster. The air will refresh me. The ride has 
been long and alittle fatiguing. Don’t speak to me awhile.” 

She lay back in the carriage and closed her eyes. But all 
through the journey home the closed eyes gazed on one vision: 
Martin D’Arcy with the hand of the Lady of the Lake clasped 
in his and pouring his soul into her ear. Through all her 
senses went one dull monotone: “The Lady of the Lake—the 
Lady of the Lake.” The wheels of the carriage took it up, the 
trees murmured it, and the air seemed to blow it all about the 
world. 


VII. 


The London world drifted homewards and fell into its old 
ways. Politics were more exciting than ever, and Mrs. Beau- 
champ was in her glory. The chief, always admired but long 


distrusted by the English people, had committed himself and his 
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party to one or two bold strokes in foreign .affairs that at first 
startled, then frightened, and then won the admiration of the 
public by flattering its vanity with a néw sense of the might 
and power of England, which, it seemed, had long lain dormant 
until the touch of the magician awakened it and the world to its 
reality. It may have been false and dangerous, but to a strong 
race there is sometimes a charm in danger. And so it turned 
out. The man who had never been strictly popular soon be- 
became a public idol, and the old idols were scornfully cast 
aside. 

Amid the gossip afloat in society was the approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Mowbray, the banker’s daughter, to Mr. Lafon- 
taine, who, young as he was, already occupied a rising position 
in the ranks of the opposition. There was no special authority 
for the rumor, as is generally the case; but the rumor was ac- 
cepted nevertheless as pointing to a very probable and pleasing 
event. They had been old friends and old lovers, and the match 
was in every sense a good one. Lafontaine had not been seen 
about town much of late, and Miss Mowbray went little into 
society. This, of course, confirmed the rumor. Lafontaine was 
making speeches up in the north against the government and 
daily adding to his reputation by his caustic assaults. “ Lafon- 
taine will have a place in the next government,” said a knowing 
one. “ He is a little talky and still immature, but he talks well. 
Then, again, he is going to marry wealth and beauty. Lucky fel- 
low !” 

There was to be another great debate, and Mrs. Beauchamp 
gave another little party, of the same kind as before, only on 
this occasion the chief did not appear. That disease of success- 
ful Tory statesmen, the gout, had again laid hold of him and 
kept at home the man whose designs and policy troubled all 
Europe. But there’ were great lights there nevertheless, and 
Mrs. Beauchamp prevailed on Gertrude to abandon her self-in- 
flicted seclusion and shine once more in the brilliant world of 
power and fashion. . 

She attracted the old admiration. She was lovely as ever— 
lovelier, perhaps, for a certain air.of sadness and reserve that had 
not marked her formerly. In one of the turns of the evening 
she met D’Arcy, looking much the same as he used to look. 
She greeted him gently, yet with a faintly-concealed reserve. 

“IT was in hopes of meeting you here to-night,” he said. . “ It 
seems long since we met last.” 

“Yes,” said she. 
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“T have been out of the world almost ever since.” 

“Indeed !” 

“T have been buried in my bog. 

“ All the time?” 

“ Most of the time, save a brief run over to Paris.” 

“Ah! We were in Paris.” 

“IT suppose so; but I saw noone.” She looked at him in 
surprise, and he noticed the look. “No one, I assure you. Be- 
sides, I know comparatively few people.” 

“ Then your visit to Paris must have been dull?” 

“On the contrary, it was too delightful, and I was only griev- 
ed that it should have been so brief.” 

Gertrude looked listless and toyed with her fan in a nervous 
way. He noticed the change in her manner and detected a 
studied coldness. The situation grew embarrassing for both. 
He broke the silence with his old laugh and said: 

“ Well, you don’t seem pleased to see me again. I know I 
never please women for any time. It is my misfortune.” 

She made an effort to shake off the growing constraint and 
said: 

“Indeed I am pleased to see you, Mr. D’Arcy, and congra- 
tulate you on your success.” 

“ What success?” he asked in wonder. 

“ With the Lady of the Lake,” she said in low and significant 
tones. 

He started and flushed all over, then turned deadly white. 

“You speak in riddles, Miss Mowbray,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“It is an easy riddle for you to read,” she retorted in a calm 
voice, but her face was white as his own. 

“ What is the matter with you two people?” broke in Mrs. 
Beauchamp. “You both look frightened. Have you seen a 
ghost? Here is Lafontaine, Gertrude. I took pity on him and 
invited him to-night, disgracefully as he has behaved towards 
us. He wants you to dance with him; will you? Are you en- 
gaged?” 

“No, Mrs. Beauchamp. Certainly I will dance with him. 
Will you excuse me, Mr. D’Arcy ?” 

He .bowed gravely, and, with a cold curtsey, she swept 
away. 

“There goes Lafontaine’s future wife,” said a voice behind 
him. “Isn’t she superb?” 

D’Arcy heard the remark and stood rooted to the spot. He 
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saw Lafontaine bend over her with glowing tenderness and 
marked the smile of pleasure that lit up her face on meeting him. 
“Lafontaine has his revenge,” he muttered, and, turning aside, 
mingled with the throng. 

They saw no more of each other until Gertrude was about to 
leave. She had sent Lafontaine to search for something she had 
forgotten, and while awaiting his return saw D’Arcy passing out 
with the saint of Notre Dame and the beauty of the Bois de 
Boulogne on his arm. The stranger looked radiant as ever, and 
the face was now all aglow with pleasure and excitement; but 
D’Arcy’s face was gloomy and severe. As they passed close to 
Gertrude the stranger caught sight of her. The girls’ eyes met 
with a mutual question in them. The stranger whispered to 
D’Arcy. He turned, saw Gertrude, and, approaching, led his 
partner towards her. Gertrude felt herself flush and pale in 
flashes as they came. 

“My cousin wishes to make your acquaintance, Miss Mow- 
bray,” said D'Arcy; “in fact, she insists onit,” he added with a 
sad sort of smile. 

“Your cousin!” ejaculated Gertrude with distended eyes. 

“Yes, my little cousin Kate, who has been admiring you 
from afar all the evening, and thinks you the most beautiful 
creature she ever beheld.” 

“ No, no,” almost moaned Gertrude, “not half so beautiful 
as herself.” And she clasped her in herarms and kissed her con- 
vulsively. “Forgive me, won’t you?” she asked in hurried 
tones. “I have seen you before, several times—once in Notre 
Dame, when you did not see me. You were praying like an an- 
gel, and I never saw anything before or since half so beautiful. 
O Martin—I mean Mr. D’Arcy, why didn’t you tell me this 
before? I mean why didn’t you let me know your cousin be- 
fore?” 

‘There were tears in her eyes as Lafontaihe came up and 
looked with surprise on quite an agitated group, the others not 
understanding Gertrude’s sudden burst of vehemence. ‘“ Geof- 
frey,” she went on, “here is our saint—our Notre Dame saint 
—and she is the cousin of Mr. D’Arcy. Don’t you remember 
her?” 

“It would be hard indeed to forget your cousin, Mr. 
D’Arcy,” said Lafontaine as he gazed at the lady, who blushed 
with girlish pleasure at the compliment. 


“ And we saw you again, riding in the Bois de Boulogne to- 
gether.” 
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“What ! wasit you, D’Arcy?” And Lafontaine threw a swift 
glance at Gertrude. “ We thought you lovers; and, faith, you 
looked remarkably like it.” 

“So we are lovers and always have been; haven’t we, Kate?” 

“Yes, yes. He is my only lover,” said Kate fervently. 

“Indeed!” said Lafontaine. “That is fortunate news for 
some fellow.” 

“ And now that we know each other we must see more of 
each other. Won't you come to see me? I have no girl friend, 
and I know I shall love you. I love you already.” And Ger- 
trude kissed her again. “Bring her, Mr. D’Arcy, won’t you? 
You know the way, though you seem to have forgotten it. 
Here, letus change. Mr. Lafontaine, you lead Miss—you haven't 
told me her name: Neville, Kate Neville ; what a lovely name! 
—lead Kate to her carriage, and this Irishman,” looking up with 
tearful archness at D’Arcy, “shall be my escort. It is so long 
since we met!” 

As they moved down the staircase she lingered a little and 
said softly: “ Will you forgive me? Can you forgive me for to- 
night?” 

“ Certainly, if you will tell me what I have to forgive, Miss 
Mowbray.” 

“My rudeness, my coldness.” 

“1 saw none, felt none.” 

“Ah! you are not forgiving but cruel to say so. You are 
hurt, and justly.” 

“My dear Miss Mowbray, you mistake me.” His voice was 
icily polite. She looked at him a moment. Their eyes met. 
Hers filled with tears. 


“What do you wish me to say or do?” he asked suddenly 
and almost angrily. 


“T thought your cousin was the Lady of the Lake,” she said 
humbly. 

“Do you wish to know who the Lady of the Lake is?” he 
went on with increasing vehemence. 

“If you care to tell me. You said that some day you might.” 

“1 will tell you, then, since you desire it and as I have no fear 
now; and I give you all the triumph it may afford you. The 
Lady of the Lake was Gertrude Mowbray.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, her face whiter than the 


blossoms in her hair. She would have fallen had not he sup- 
ported her. She faltered out: 
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“And Gertrude Mowbray is the Lady of the Lake no 
longer?” 

“No,” said he fiercely. “She belongs to another. You told 
me there was only one love. You have chosen yours. Mr. La- 
fontaine, I resign my charge to your safe-keeping.” 

He did not look at her again or say good-night. Lafontaine 
bade an almost affectionate farewell to Kate Neville and watch- 
ed her as they rolled away. 


The world goes wrong sometimes. In fact, it is oftener 
wrong than right. Lafontaine’s wedding was deferred a year. 
It did not occur quite so speedily as rumor desired, but it came 
at last. He married the banker’s daughter and all the world was 
at the wedding. He was a lucky fellow. He married beauty 
and wealth, as all the world predicted, and continues to rise in 
his party. His beautiful wife is already a leader in society. The 
world was startled one day by the news that he had turned 
papist. He fell under a cloud for a time in consequence, but, 
being too valuable a man to lose, soon emerged and regained the 
position that this step had cost him. As for D’Arcy, he mar- 
ried earlier, and, oddly enough, also a banker’s daughter ; but it 
was not the match some people had laid out for him. He and 
Lafontaine became fast friends. He took up his abode in Hol- 
land Park, and by and by Mr. Mowbray came to forgive him 
for stealing away his daughter. The banking-houses of Mow- 
bray and Neville amalgamated, though that is not the word they 
used, Lafontaine captured Kate, and D’Arcy married Ger- 
trude. The happy couples may be seen any Sunday at the Car- 
melite Church in Kensington. They often talk over their early 
mishaps, and Miss Mowbray, whose hair is now very white and 
silvery, still sighs over the convent. Gradually the story leaked 
out of “the Lady of the Lake.” 
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“INTO THE SILENT LAND.” 


NATURALLY, on plunging into the Indian Territory, we ex- 
pected to find “Indians to right of us, Indians to left of us, In- 
dians in front of us, wampum and tomahawk!” But not one 
did we see. On every side stretched the broad prairie under the 
September sun, with never a living thing, save the prairie-dogs 
and their attendant owls, which barked and jabbered at us, to 
break the monotony. Once in the afternoon we saw, far off, the 
antlers of a deer outlined against the horizon, and its body 
we could just define. So all the long September afternoon we 
rode on, the stage not a particularly easy-going one, the four 
mules either very weak or very lazy. Mind and eyesight were 
soon fatigued to excess by the sameness, and we were glad when 
night fell. Then the glory of the heavens was about us truly, 
and the effect of the clear atmosphere was that the sky seemed 
to lower itself almost to our touch and the stars seemed twice 


their usual size. We realized the truth of the descriptive lines in 
“Thalaba ” : 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night!” 


We rode all night, sleeping as best we could, and glad, when 
the stage stopped at the several ranches for the purpose of 
changing horses, to make our escape from its cramping box and 
stretch our limbs fora few moments. Towards morning our 
drowsy senses were disturbed by a guttural “ How!” spoken in 
our very ear, it seemed. On opening our eyes we found that 
the sound proceeded from an Indian mounted on his pony, and 
so brought to the elevation of the stage window, into which he 
was looking, the vehicle having stopped fora few moments. Our 
sensations may be imagined, to have, in the first confusion of 


awaking, such a figure meet our eyes. /¢—for whether man or 
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woman is yet unknown to us—was wrapped in a red blanket, with 
head uncovered, the long black hair streaming over the shoul- 
ders ; one cock’s feather, tied in the hair near the crown, swayed 
in the wind, now up, now down. The face was painted in 
streaks of color, but so momentary was the glimpse and so 
bewildered were we by the circumstances that there was no 
opportunity for detailed observation. As the day grew older 
and we proceeded on our way further south the red men passed 
us more frequently, and we soon grew accustomed to the sight. 

We began to come upon their “camps” also; said camps con- 
sisting of tents, in number according to the family, and an arbor 
of boughs with the leaves on, laid across some upright and cross- 
wise poles. 

Well, daylight in all its fulness (and the sunrise was superb) 
found us still thirty miles from Reno; and oh! what a journey 
those thirty miles were, particularly as we had horrible auticipa- 
tions of what the vehicle (a buckboard) was in which, or upon 
which, we were to complete our journey of forty-five miles be- 
yond the post. 

It was the 20th of September upon which we reached Reno. 
The flag at the post was flying from the peak of the pole—the 
official announcement of the President's death not having been 
made, national mourning was not yet begun so faraway. After 
about an hour's detention at the store at Reno, where the 
- novel scene was full of interest, Indians and soldiers in about 
equal proportions lounging around, our new: conveyance: was 
announced and we issued from our cool retreat into the blazing 
mid-day sun, and found we were to ride under its glare and fac- 
ing the prairie wind with only a frail sun-umbrella to protect 
us. I do not know what the “ buckboard”’ used in Adirondack 
travel may be, and we neither of us had ever seen such a vehicle 
before. Supposing that some of my readers are equally ignorant, 
I will describe it for their enlightenment. The front and back 
wheels are connected by long, narrow, lath-like boards, nearly 
an inch apart, and fastened to the axle-trees without springs ; a 
seat, or two seats, as the case may be, are placed, nautically speak- 
ing, amidships; a railing of iron runs around the sides and back 
about six inches high to prevent the “ freight” from falling out ; 
a low dashboard in front affords a foot-rest. The seats are not 
high, but they have no backs and consequently the occupant soon 
wearies. Such was the “trap” which carries the mail from Reno 
to Sill, and which awaited our coming. 

After leaving Reno some distance behind us the prairie be- 
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gan to break; trees became more frequent and the land more 
rolling. At length we reached the Canadian, the déte noir of 
Territorial travel. All the rivers are fordable, and all are some 
twenty or thirty feet below the level, with banks thickly wooded, 
the most of the trees being cottonwood, with some oaks inter- 
mixed. But the Canadian is floored with quicksand and is very 
dangerous. At times the mules are carried right off their feet 
and down the stream, many and many a freight-load having been 
lost there. Sometimes the team manages to swim over, either 
with or without the buckboard. As the mail-carrier is under 
contract to deliver the mail here by a certain hour, and at Sill, 
the end of his trip, also at a stated time, cross he must, even if he 
swims with the mail-bag on his head. Several instances are on 
record of human lives lost in the treacherous waves, which roll 
wonderfully high sometimes. 

Reaching the Canadian’s shore, we were told to gather our 
gripsacks and our feet up on the seat, while a Mexican cowboy, 
who had boarded us some distance back, balanced the mail-bag on 
his head. Then we plunged in, but in answer to our self-gratu- 
latory exclamation at the lowness of the river the driver remark- 
ed: “ Jest you wait till you come to that there ba-ar; it’s five 
feet deep sure!” But it was not. The river demon behaved 
very well and let us over without a wetting ; the water rose over 
the fetlocks of the mules and the waves rolled about their feet, 
while we held our breath and our gripsacks with convulsive force, 
nor felt relieved until safe on the further shore. 

The wind declined with the sun, consequently the last part 
of the drive was much more pleasant. Indeed, so delightful was 
it that we almost forgot our fatigue. The road ran smoothly 
down a broad valley, and, though our driver’s six-shooters were 
convenient to his hand, we met nothing more formidable than 
some Texas cattle, lank of limb and long of horn, which stopped 
grazing and looked at us a moment, and then, with a shake of the 
head which we could not interpret, resumed their supper. At 
the last ranch we changed driver as well as mules. It was al- 
most dark, and not without misgivings we committed ourselves 
to the guidance of the new outfit for the remaining fifteen miles 
of the journey. But our new driver made himself very agree- 
able in his way, and we soon reasoned ourselves out of our ner- 
vous dread. 

Just before we reached our destination we were obliged to 
cross the river in order to deliver the mail at the post-office. 
After passing the ford we were driven some distance through 
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the broad river-bottom among the trees, and here we came upon 
an Indian “ teepee,” or camp, and heard, some time before we 
reached them, the monotonous noise which they call singing, 
Then we met them, ghostly figures draped iu their sheets, at 
sight of which our mules danced and our hearts stood still, 
Never will the agony of terror of those few moments be forgot- 
ten ; and if we could have then and there turned the buckboard 
around and retraced our way to Reno at full speed, in spite of 
the Canadian and its terrors we would have done so. At length 
the agency was reached, where we were greeted warmly, and 
found a comfortable supper awaiting us. 

The next morning we opened our eyes upon surroundings so 
strange that we hardly realized that we were awake. The still- 
ness also made everything more strange. Nor have I yet, after 
several months, accustomed myself to that phase of the life. The 
soft sod of the prairie returns no echo to the unshod hoofs of the 
ponies or the moccasined feet of their masters, and so they pass 
us all unheard, save for the jingling of the bells with which they 
are fond of adorning alike themselves and their beasts. There 
is no traffic or travel other than the pony-trains, and so the si- 
lence is unbroken except by the voices of the children at their 
play. The adult Indian seldom speaks, his language is limited 
in words, but makes up the deficiency by signs, and a long con- 
versation can be carried on by these with never a sound uttered. 

Life at an Indian agency is sui generis and made up of many 
different and differing elements. There is a great deal of fron- 
tier roughness, considerable mid-country bucolicism, and a little 
urban refinement. But as all are entirely dependent upon one 
another for companionship, the dividing lines are all effaced and 
all meet on a common plane. Be the occasion a dance or a rid- 
ing-party, the washerwoman shakes the suds from her fingers, 
the “ cook-man ” takes off his official apron, and the one trips it 
on the light fantastic toe, with the agent or the doctor as a part- 
ner, while the other shoulders a violin and proves his patience 
if not his proficiency. Or, mounted on fleet-footed ponies, the 
“ tiabos"’ (whites) skim over the broad country, enjoying to the 
full the second of the only two dissipations afforded us. 

After personal feuds (for the lines, “ coelum non animam,” etc., 
prove true here as elsewhere, and human nature zs human na- 
ture) and fancies the vagaries and shortcomings of the Indian form 
the topics of deepest interest, while the one idea of the red man 
seems to be, “ What can I get out of the ¢zado ? ’’—either by fair 
means or foul. The Indians are professional beggars, and a 
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great number of them might almost be said to be natural thieves, 
and to illustrate to perfection the idea of a people utterly with- 
out decency or conscience. To reproof they are entirely cal- 
lous, and threatened punishment is evaded by hiding, and en- 
forced punishment by a sullen retaliation of supposed injury. 
That they are beggars is not surprising, since, being “ wards of 
the nation,” they are taken advantage of by most of those repre- 
senting their guardian, and, if not robbed, are cheated. Their 
rations are issued to them every week, in some cases every two 
weeks, and the supplies are not only poor in quality, but are 
thrown to them in such form as to be of little use in their igno- 
rant and helpless hands ; while, as to quantity, about half of what 
is sufficient is given, and the consequence is that, that small por- 
tion being soon used up, until next ration day they must beg or 
steal. 

Their thieveries are nevertheless very provoking, for they 
seem to indulge the propensity simply for the pleasure of it 
in many cases, and it requires a lynx-eyed vigilance to cope 
with it. Prevention in this case is the only cure. That con- 
science is latent, as heat in ice, we must take for granted, since 
they are soul-endowed beings like their more fortunate white 
brethren; but this must be taken upon faith or deduced from 
facts understood, not manifest. And here it is that any mission- 
ary work outside the church proves a failure. The religious 
frenzy of the Methodist and Baptist may seem to suit the emo- 
tional nature of some of the uneducated Southern negroes, but 
to move these savage Indian natures and elicit the spark divine 
requires a divine touch, and none can give that save God him- 
self; and we naturally look to the church which he founded upon 
the Rock as the proper instrument in the hands of men with 
which to do the work. 

It is no news to Catholics to be told that the government, as 
far as it can, ignores their church in this missionary work, pre- 
vents it as much as it can, and refuses to allow it the same stipend 
which the others receive. That is an old story and upon a par 
with official action towards the church in other matters, such 
as houses.of refuge and reformatories, the inmates of a very 
great many of which are debarred from the visits of their 
priests and the consolations of their religion. So much for the 
bigotry and the spirit of religious persecution which is still rife 
in our land. In the Indian Territory there is no Catholic 
agency, and no missionaries outside of the ‘ Mission of the 
Sacred Heart” among the Pottawattomies under the control of 
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Abbot Robot. But there is here an Episcopal minister, who ap. 
portions his time at Reno, Sill, and this place. The Board of 
Missions had increased the sum devoted to this work, and it now 
amounts to about four thousand dollars. 

One of the Episcopalian converts, a young man named Zotom, 
called in baptism Paul, was married the other evening ; his bride 
was a former school-girl, and she has been married twice already, 
Indian fashion. The nuptial tie, according to Indian ritual, is 
binding only as long as the husband and master is pleased with 
his wife or slave. Let him get tired of her, or let her displease 
him in any way, it costs him nothing to drive her, Hagar-like, 
into the wilderness, and by a present of ponies to purchase an- 
other from a complaisant father. On the occasion of Paul’s 
marriage another Indian, who also had been a former scholar, 
and who had been married, Indian fashion, for some time, wished 
to go through the Christian ceremony, having been previously 
baptized. The double ceremony took place in the large school- 
room, and was largely attended by friends of the high contract- 
ing parties. All the day long they had been coming in and 
camping on the prairie around the school-house. Preparations 
were made to seat forty at the table, which was very prettily 
adorned with flowers and laden with cakes, candies, nuts, 
raisins, and dates, aside from a good thick sandwich of beef laid 
on each plate. Before the feast was over we had set the table 
three times, feeding in all about one hundred Indians. It wasa 
strange sight, these men and women so wild and weird. The 
men were decked in all their savage finery of paint and feathers, 
the women carrying their pappooses on their backs. They be- 
haved very well until the time came to leave the table, when 
they grabbed everything they could reach. The bride of Paul 
has had quite a romantic history. She is a Kiowa girl and has a 
sweet face, though not by any means pretty. A couple of years 
ago she captivated a young Comanche brave and he offered her 
father sufficient ponies to buy her; but the admixture of the 
tribes is not looked upon with favor by these Indians generally, 
and great dissatisfaction was expressed by the Kiowas at the 
marriage. This led the girl’s father to endeavor to release her, 
and, one of the ponies having died, he put in a plea that the groom 
had not kept his word, that his tale of ponies was wrong. By 
this time, too, the girl, Eagataw, was willing to be released, for 
her husband had proved himself a thorough tyrant; besides, 
there was a young Kiowa who had attracted her attention and for 
whom she entertained a fancy, or whatever the sentiment may be 
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termed. The upshot of the matter was that Eagataw sought her 
father’s protection, and, the Kiowa brave having the right num- 
ber of ponies, she was assigned to him and he bore her in triumph 
to his “camp.” But the Comanche was not so easily got rid of, 
and he pursued his quondam wife and her new husband, annoy- 
ing them in every way and threatening his life. To avoid him 
they hid themselves among the hills in the southern part of the 
reservation and lived a life of great seclusion until the new 
husband died, when, the widow having mourned the proper 
number of moons, she was at liberty to wed another. This time, 
she having been ‘baptized, let us hope the knot is firmly tied, to 
their mutual happiness, until death shall them part. “ Mary 
Eagataw ”’ assists in the sewing-room and Paul still preaches and 
teaches. At present they have a room in the school-house, but 
they are preparing their tent for the summer. 

These tents, or “ teepees,” are conical in form, with a fire in 
the centre, and whole families are sheltered under one canvas; 
the consequence is, there is no idea of privacy among them, 
and the only way to keep them out of our own apartments is by 
lock and key. If the door is left open they enter without knock- 
ing, or if the window is convenient it serves their purpose as 
well. When the floors of their tents become too filthy for even 
them to endure it they fold up the tents and steal away to 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

The blanket of the male Indian covers a multitude of sins of 
omission as to toilet. Their dress mainly consists of three arti- 
cles—moccasins, a G-string, and the before-mentioned blanket. 
The G-string is a strip of flannel fastened before and behind to a 
string or belt around their waists, the ends of the strip hanging 
almost to their feet before and often trailing on the ground 
behind. To these are added, perhaps, leggings and a shirt, and 
above all a vest/ The Indian who owns a vest needs no more 
to complete his happiness. In some cases a sheet is the substi- 
tute for the blanket, and in either case it envelops the figure, 
being drawn across the face so that no feature shows save one or 
both eyes, as the wearer pleases. Most ghostly are they, stalking 
along in these white cerements, and still more weird when a man 
in a white sheet elects to ride a white pony! The women wear 
a dolman- shaped. garment of calico over their shoulders, and a 
shawl or blanket belted at their waist and looped up at one side; 
over this the blanket or ashawl. They carry their babies in a 
wooden cradle—into which the little thing is strapped like a 
mummy-—-on their backs, or, when the child has outgrown the 
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cradle, in a fold of the shawl or blanket ; and the mystery is yet 
unsolved how they keep the pappoose there with no hand to sup. 
port it; neither does the child clasp its arms around the mother's 
neck, but sits straight up in the loop or fold of blanket. Polyga- 
my is rife among them, for an Indian can have as many wives as 
he can pay for; the women do all the work, going ahead when a 
move is to be made, and cutting down tent-poles and setting up 
the tent, making the fire, and having all things in readiness for 
the master’s meal when he shall arrive. Owing to this slavery 
of their women the boys at the school are a little rebellious to 
female rule, and it takes them some weeks of residence to under- 
stand the new order; and even from those who have attended 
school several years we never look for any little act of courtesy, 
though often surprised by it. The Indian is by no means a stoic 
where his pappoose is concerned, being a most doting father and 
resenting any punishment inflicted on the child. Nor can the 
children be managed well by coercion. They resent and resist 
it, and if it is persevered in they return in disgust to camp. But 
there are very few whom we cannot manage by kindness and 
coaxing and petting. There are among these children, just as 
among whites, divers and differing natures—some sullen and 
savage, others bright and cheerful. They learn by rote very 
quickly, too, but the understanding of what they learn is a slower 
process. Particularly are they quick at figures, learning the 
combinations of addition, subtraction, and division with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Drawing, too, is their delight, and the accuracy 
with which they copy is wonderful. But their habits are dis- 
gusting, and they are filthy and covered with vermin. There is 
_ no childish ignorance, innocence, or purity among them, as how 
could there be, living as they do when in “camp” ? 

This is a consolidated agency, the present agent having for 
a time only the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches under his con- 
trol; the headquarters were at Sill. Then, in the interests of 
economy or what not, the Wichitas, formerly under the direc- 
tion of the Quakers, were added to his family and he was oblig- 
ed to move here. This move, in the eyes of everybody but the 
department, was a great mistake. The treaties with these In- 
dians call for the agency to be established as near the centre of 
the reservation as possible. The position at Sill met this re- 
quirement perfectly ; besides, the government had been at the ex- 
pense of one million of dollars to establish the military post at 
Sill for the protection of the agent. Then, again, the tribes on 
this agency are all restless and uncivilized, and caring nothing 
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for agricultural pursuits; they have their cattle and their herds 
of ponies, and prefer the southern part of the reservation, where 
the mountains afford more game. The Kiowas dominate the 
rest, and are perhaps the most savage of any in all the Territory. 
With them, on quasi-friendly terms, are the Comanches; these 
are a nobler race in every way, though still uncivilized. The 
Apaches here are a part of the Apaches of New Mexico, but not 
so fierce. They are considered.the least interesting and furthest 
removed from human intelligence by those who know them, in- 
cluding the army officers. But I donot know why. We have 
eight of them in the school, all but one tall, fine-looking fellows, 
and all good students and well advanced. They are very clannish 
and never separate in their hours of recreation, and the punish- 
ment of ones resented by all deeply. The chief’s son is the small- 
est of the set, a beautiful boy of about twelve or thirteen, and 
the others all gather around him jealously. This little fellow, 
“Boyyon,” is in my class, and I have given him the pet name of 
“Daisy.” His mother hung herself in a fit of despair a year or 
soago. She was very beautiful, and, so they say, a very fine char- 
acter; but her lord and master brought home No. 2, and some- 
how they could not agree. He sent one to the woods for fuel 
one day, and the other, Boyyon’s mother, to the spring for water, 
but she never returned; when, getting impatient, he went after 
her, he found only her liteless body dangling from a tree. Life 
has its tragedies of broken hearts even here among the most 
untutored of God’s creatures. 

These Indians murmur greatly at the long ride of sixty miles, 
and in some cases more, which they have to take in order to 
draw their weekly rations. 

The Wichitas are a weak tribe numerically, and are made up 
of the odds and ends of such as have died or are dying out. 
Among them they have one man who, like the last of the Mo- 
hicans, stands alone in the world with neither kith nor kin be- 
longing to him. He is an “ Uechi,” the last of his tribe. He is 
one of the Rev. Mr. Wicks’ catechumens and speaks English 
quite well. The Caddoes share the Wichita agency, and both 
these tribes are civilized to the small extent of living in log- 
houses and wearing the ¢iado dress. 

The country to the west and north of us is hilly, to the east 
a broad prairie, and a prairie-like valley runs between two 
ridges of hills down to Sill. The Wichita River winds a devious 
course from northwest to southeast, and some of its curves and 
turnings are very beautiful. We of the Kiowa and Comanche 
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school are located in a horseshoe bend of said river about two 
hundred feet from the banks, upon a broad expanse of prairie 
which extends east about six miles toa line of low-lying hills, 
On our side of the river are the beef-pen and the commissary, 
the traders’ stores, and one or two “ mess-houses,” or boarding- 
places for the employees. To the north of us, across the river 
and about a mile and a half away, are the agency buildings 
proper and the Wichita school. 

Every Saturday the Wichitas and Caddoes come over for their 
rations, and Thursday and Friday are Kiowa and Comanche days. 
The beef is issued to them on the hoof, and they shoot it as it 
runs. They used to use arrows for this amusement; but the 
agent forbade such useless cruelty, and they use guns and 
revolvers now. Besides beef they are given flour and bak- 
ing-powder. Twice a year the “annuities ’—7.¢., clothing and 
blankets—are given out. Each week and on these semi-annual 
occasions an officer comes up from Sill to superintend the issue. 

The winter just passed has been very mild and the vegeta- 
tion has had an early start. The prairie is a deep green, and 
over that is a shimmer of red and blue and yellow as the wind 
moves the heads of the prairie flowers, which are very beautiful, 
making the air heavy with their perfume. Then the atmos- 
phere is so clear and pure, and the sky such an intense blue, that 
the days are superb—except when a “norther” swoops down 
upon us, as it is apt to do with very little warning. These 
storms ride on a gray cloud of unmistakable tint to the initiated, 
and come with a soughing of the wind that is harrowing to weak 
nerves, and they bring with them a rain and a cold which pene- 
trate to the very marrow. 

The “ Indian question” is a vexed one and has puzzled wise 
heads, but after nearly a year’s residence and close observation 
among them it is my humble opinion that until the citizenship 
of the Indian is recognized, and he is allowed to fight the battle 
of life on equal terms with the white, he will give nothing but 
trouble. The present system is demoralizing to a degree, ren- 
dering them simply paupers. And when the supplies fail them 
what is to prevent their resenting such failure, knowing as they 
do that “ Washington,” as they call the ruling powers, has money 
unlimited at command? The schools in the midst of the tribes 
will never succeed (setting aside the religious question), because 
the children are not compelled to attend and can leave when they 
please. On ration days we have about one-half attendance, and 
that means two days out of each week. With the restlessness 
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natural to children, and more particularly to these, they soon 
tire of study, and what more natural than that in such cases they 
should seek their homes? The only hope of civilization for the 
red man is in the rising generation. The adult Indian will be 
Indian to the end of the chapter, and as long as their tribal rela- 
tions are kept up the “ medicine-man ” will retain his influence 
and hold upon them ; and these individuals are the greatest draw- 
backs to all efforts for bettering their condition. Still, even 
among them there are some fine characters, and we have one 
here who last autumn laughed to scérn all the white man’s teach- 
ings. Towards Christmas, however, he voluntarily expressed a 
wish to “go white man’s ways,” and threw off with his blanket 
and moccasins as many of his old habits as he could. He came 
to school with the simplicity of a little child and learned his 
ABC very readily. Although he has not yet been baptized, he 
has taken the name of “ Luke” and is a paragon of honesty and 
industry and kindliness. This change, he told Mr. Wicks, was 
the result of much thought and comparison of the different ways 
of living. 

So it is seen that life at an Indian agency is by no means 
devoid of interest, in spite of its monotony and narrowness. 





THE TORNADO AND ITS ORIGIN. 


THE laws governing the rise and progress of the terrible tor- 
nado, whose natural home is the Missouri valley, remain up to 
this present time undiscovered ; and though the theories volun- 
teered on the subject are unnumbered, not one of them accords 
fully with the witnessed facts. That their conduct is regulated 
by exact mechanical principles there cannot be a doubt. Their 
recent frequency and fury have challenged attention, and the 
Signal Service is making strenuous efforts to solve the intricate 
problem. 

By the perseverance of William Redfield, of New York, and 
Colonel Reid, of England, the seasons and courses of the great 
West Indian and Mauritian hurricanes have been determined 
with great precision. Rules have been published by which a 
sailor may now know the exact course of the hurricane he may 
happen to encounter, thus enabling him to steer his ship so as to 


ride safely until the hurricane is gone. 
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This knowledge has proved a very great blessing to naviga- 
tors, and it is of priceless value in preserving life and treasure 
from the merciless deep. The Mauritian hurricane occurs from 
February. to April, and near to the Mauritius in the southern 
hemisphere; the West Indian from August to October, and 
always describes in its main course the curve of an ellipse, which 
generally crosses the West India Islands, and, still pursuing the 
ellipse, marches to the northeast from the coast of Florida, tread- 
ing the waves of the Atlantic. “ Take an egg, and place it on an 
atlas map so that its small end shall be near the coast of Florida 
and its lower edge rest on the Leeward Islands; take a pencil, 
and, beginning eastward of these islands, trace the outline of 
your egg towards the west, turning its corner, and still tracing 
on towards northeast, as if travelling to Europe; leave off now, 
and you have sketched the ordinary path of a West Indian hur- 
ricane.” 

The hurricane and tornado are alike in having a rotary and 
progressive motion; they travel round and round as well as for- 
ward, somewhat after the manner of the motion of a corkscrew 
through a cork. They differ as to duration and extent. The 
great hurricane of August, 1830, which began at St. Thomas, 
travelled to the Banks of Newfoundland, a distance of three thou- 
sand miles, in seven days ; and the great Cuba hurricane of 1844 
was eight hundred miles wide and travelled over an area of two 
million four hundred thousand square miles. The tornado 
seems to be a condensed hurricane ; it expends its force rapidly 
but with appalling fury, and it rarely exceeds one-half a mile in 
width. 

The Missouri and Iowa tornado invariably appears as a fun- 
nel-shaped cloud black as the seven shades of Egypt. Hang- 
ing poised for a few moments in the western sky, and then rush- 
ing on with stupendous violence, it levels everything before it 
and leaves chaotic ruin and dire calamity in its wake. Its time of 
existence is usually from fifteen to seventy seconds. It has been 
known to leave the ground and rise into the upper regions of 
the air, again to return, striking the surface further on and re- 
newing its havoc as before. The history of these tornadoes 
seems to establish the fact that their general course, though as 
zigzag as the ways of a politician, is always northeastward. 
This knowledge is of some practical utility, as a person seeing 
the approach of a tornado from the west may possibly avoid its 
path by a rapid flight to the south. The force of a tornado is 
prodigious. The East St. Louis tornado of 1871 lifted a mogul 
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engine from the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad track and threw 
it to a distance of fifty feet. It lifted a large steamboat also en- 
tirely out of the Mississippi River and strewed its wreck along 
the Illinois shore. 

The great Marshfield tornado of 1880 levelled everything in 
its path; whole rows of houses went down before it as grass be- 
fore the scythe, and the court-house, one of the finest and most 
substantial brick buildings in the State, and in which the writer 
often preached, was crushed as if it were merely an eggshell. 
Trees were torn out of the ground and completely shorn of their 
. bark and limbs. In the progress of the Grinnell, lowa, tornado 
many curious incidents occurred. The Iowa College was blown 
to pieces. In its third story was a piano, and its cover was 
found thirty-five miles away, while letters from the same college 
were found forty miles off in another direction. Many things 
were carried away and not found again; the piano itself was 
never found. In many cases people were unable to find a single 
relic of their houses. From a pond in the neighborhood water, 
fish, frogs, mud, and all were taken out and the pond left dry. 

The latest and most admirable researches in eudiometry have 
been made by Dumas and Boussingault. According to their 
analysis a volume of dry air contains 20.8 of oxygen and 79.2 of 
nitrogen, besides traces of some few other gases. Though the 
air is a mechanical mixture and not a chemical compound such 
as laughing-gas, or nitrous oxide, where the nitrogen and oxygen 
lose their characteristic properties, yet this proportion never 
changes. The air at the bottom of the deepest shaft and the air 
on the top of Mont Blanc was found by Gay-Lussac to be ex- 
actly the same as that taken in a balloon from 21,735 feet above 
the earth. Nitrogen, which forms four-fifths of the air, is a col- 
orless, tasteless, odorless, permanent gas. Its properties are 
mostly negative. In the air its presence serves merely to dilute 
the oxygen. In an atmosphere of pure oxygen combustion 
would be too rapid and intense, and animals would live too fast. 
Oxygen forms one-fifth of the air by weight, eight-ninths of the 
waters of our planet, and about one-third part of its solidity. It 
is a colorless, tasteless, odorless gas, which has never been re- 
duced to the liquid state. It is well to notice these properties 
of the constituents of the air when we are examining into the 
origin of winds. Heat is the sole agent in producing the differ- 
ent winds. What, then, is the effect of heat on the gases that 
constitute the air? 

Heat causes gases to expand one part in four hundred. 
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and sixty for every degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, be- 
ginning at zero. This is quite considerable, as it amounts to 
one-third of the initial volume in a rise of temperature from 
thirty-two to two hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit. 
This expansion of the air reduces its weight. The air is perfect- 
ly elastic and presses equally, and is pressed upon equally, in all 
directions. Anything that heats one portion of the atmosphere 
beyond the portions adjacent to it destroys its equilibrium. The 
heated and light air ascends, and the cold air from the sides 
rushes in to restore the equilibrium. This is the very origin of 
wind. Air is a very bad conductor of heat. On this account 
the atmosphere is not heated by the direct rays of the sun. The 
air is heated by convection. The surface of the earth is first 
heated by the direct rays of the sun, and this heat is conveyed 
to layer after layer of the air, the warm air ascending and the 
cold.air descending. It is in a similar way that water boils, for 
water is likewise a poor conductor of heat. If air were a good 
conductor of heat we should have no tornadoes, for there could 
be no very warm strata and very cold strata in immediate con- 
tact. This is illustrated by the behavior of heated glass and 
iron. The iron is a good conductor, so that there cannot be 
vast differences of temperature side by side; but glass is a mise- 
rable conductor, so that one part can be enormously hot and the 
neighboring atom rigidly cold, and the breaking of the glass by 
heat follows as a consequence of the unequal expansion. 

The tornado is classed as a local variable wind. From a local 
cause a particular region of the atmosphere becomes suddenly 
and very materially heated and ascends. The heavy cold air of 
the adjacent regions rushes in from all directions. From the 
laws governing the composition of forces we know that these 
different motions generate a rotary motion, and at the same time 
a progressive motion in the direction of the resultant of these 
forces, or, more technically, in the course of the atmospheric 
current in which the condensation of the vapor into rain takes 
-place. 

The equator being more heated than the poles, the air at the 
equator is constantly ascending and flowing towards the poles in 
an upper current. The cold air of the poles is constantly flow- 
ing towards the equator in an under current. These currents 
would flow due north and south, if the earth were stationary. 
‘But a point on the equator travels eastward at the rate of seven- 
teen miles a minute, a point at sixty degrees north latitude at 
eight and a half miles a minute, and a point at the pole is at rest. 
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A current flowing from the north pole to the equator is there- 
fore constantly meeting with portions of the earth having a more 
rapid motion than its own, and is thus deflected towards the 
west and appears to move from northeast to southwest. Owing 
to the fact that the earth is moving towards the east faster than 
the wind, the wind is in the condition of a body acted upon by 
two forces, and it describes the diagonal of a parallelogram, or 
moves ina southwest direction. The upper current from the 
equator to the pole will, of course, flow in an opposite direction. 
These directions are considerably modified by the configuration 
of the earth’s surface over which these currents flow. Moun- 
tains, valleys, forests, plains, and large bodies of water play parts 
in shaping the career of the currents. In the temperate lati- 
tudes these equatorial and polar currents begin to interfere. 
The cold wind going south grows warmer, and the warm wind 
going north grows colder. About the temperate zone they 
strike a balance; one current descending and the other ascend- 
ing, they come into, frequent collisions. The Missouri valley, 
besides being the scene of these warring elements, is also a kind 
of battle-ground between opposing currents of wind originating 
in the varying altitudes, pressures, and temperatures of the vast 
plateaus and mountain tracts of the surrounding continent. 
Such are some of the causes that make this valley the regular 
parade-ground of the tornado and the favored scene of its fran- 
tic gambols. 

The people are now beginning to study the tornado question 
in the location and structure of their houses. When the paths 
of the tornadoes are known and mapped out they will either be 
avoided or due preparation will be made to successfully with- 
stand their shocks. Certain paths favored by them on account 
of the topography of the district have been marked out, and 
others will be, while stretches of country avoided by these 
visitants will be indicated with more or less certainty in the 
course of time when all the data are collated and compared. 
Thus Leavenworth, in Kansas, is on the very path of the torna- 
does and suffers terribly every season, while Kansas City, not 
far distant, is seldom disturbed. The most important desidera-: 
tum is the multiplication of observations and the intelligent gath- 
ering of all possible data, and then right theory and true expla- 
nation will inevitably follow. 

The tornado seems to spring up and acquire its full force al- 
most instantly, apparently in disregard of the laws of inertia. 
This phenomenon admits of a simple explanation. Bodies in the 
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gaseous and liquid states possess a certain amount of latent heat, 
Water has one hundred and forty degrees of latent heat. This 
heat is not sensible to the touch, and yet water must part with 
this amount before it can be reduced to the solid state. Steam 
must part with one thousand degrees of heat when it passes from 
vapor into water. One thousand degrees is the latent heat of 
steam. Hence when cold and warm currents of air impinge on 
one another and occasion a sudden condensation of the vapors 
of the atmosphere, an enormous amount of heat is instantly gene- 
rated and causes such a rapid overthrow of equilibrium as to 
make the rush of air-currents paroxysmal. 

The anemometers now used by the Signal Service, both for 
computing the rate of motion of the wind and the pressure on 
the square foot of opposing surface, are delicate and very supe- 
rior instruments. Experiment has established a fixed relation 
between the velocity and the pressure of the wind. The pres- 
sure is proportional to the square of the velocity. A velocity of 
twenty miles an hour exerts a pressure of two pounds on the 
square foot, and consequently eighty miles an hour presses thir- 
ty-two pounds, and a pressure of ninety-three pounds requires 
a velocity of about one hundred and forty miles an hour. The 
greatest recorded pressure of gyrating wind was exerted by the 
East St. Louis tornado of 1871. This pressure was ninety-three 
pounds on the square foot, demanding a velocity of one hundred 
and forty miles an hour. Nor need we be astonished at this 
high degree of speed, seeing that air flows into a vacuum at the 
rate of twelve hundred and eighty feet a second, or eight hun- 
dred and seventy-two miles an hour. 
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PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


It chanced, not long ago, that I was sitting alone in my 
room after dinner, reclining lazily in an easy-chair, and having 
in my hand a book that I had often read in my young days with 
the same delight with which I had followed the wondrous ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe and Sindbad the Sailor, and with 
equal indifference as to whether the events narrated were true 
or fictitious. The book, of which I had been turning the leaves, 
reading at random a page here and another there, and endeavor- 
ing to recall the emotions which they had excited more than half 
a century before, was the wonderful Pilgrim's Progress of John 
Bunyan. AsI read and mused the readings became gradually 
shorter and the musings longer, until at length drowsiness took 
possession of my faculties, the book dropped to the floor, and I 
slept. 

And as I slept I dreamed, and the thoughts of my waking 
hours gave direction to the dreams. 

Methought I was seated in the early morning upon a grassy 
bank overlooking a road, the appearance of which, and of the 
country around, had something familiar, as if I had seen them 
long, long ago, though I could not remember precisely when. 
At a little distance toward the west, at my right hand as I sat, I 
could see, over the crest of an intervening rising ground, the 
tops of steeples and turrets, and a few tall chimneys as of glass- 
houses or iron-foundries, some of which were belching forth 
clouds of smoke, and occasionally I could hear what seemed the 
confused murmur of a great city, to which the road in that direc- 
tion evidently led. On looking to the left I saw that the ground 
descended somewhat abruptly to a low valley a mile or more in 
width, beyond which the land was higher and diversified with 
woods and pastures, lighted by the rays of the sun just rising 
above the horizon, while what appeared like the ruins of a bat- 
tlemented wall could be traced here and there along the edge 
of the upland. 

But what chiefly attracted my attention was the fact that the 
road which passed in front of me no sooner reached the low 
ground than it began to divide, and the first divisions to sub- 
divide into others, and these again to branch out into others, 
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until the whole valley was covered with roads, all having their 
origin in this one and stretching in every possible direction, 
north, east, and south, until they were lost in the woods or be. 
hind the hills of the surrounding country. 

While I was wondering where all these roads could lead I 
began to observe that I was not alone. People, evidently just 
from the city on my right, were passing, and as they passed 
others kept coming in view over the brow of the hill, until it 
seemed as if there were about to be a general exodus of the citi- 
zens. Some were on foot, some on horseback or in wagons, and 
afew in well-appointed carriages. Some were walking alone, 
some in groups, and occasionally an entire family appeared to 
pass. Some had only a staff in their hands; others were loaded 
with their household goods, as if they were moving into new 
homes. Some seemed sad, others joyful; some were weeping, 
others laughing, while the majority appeared ready to do either 
as circumstances might require. 

As I sat endeavoring to conjecture the motive of this singular 
hegira I caught a glimpse amid the throng of an approaching 
figure which seemed to explain the mystery. It was that of a 
man evidently from the humbler ranks of life, indifferently clad, 
and apparently having no friends among the crowd. He was 
hurrying forward, regardless of the scowls of those who were 
jostled by him, and frequently looking back with an expression 
of fear, as if he were fleeing from some impending danger. In 
his hand was a stout staff, upon which he leaned heavily, and 
upon his back, securely strapped between the shoulders, was a 
heavy pack. 

I sat upright and rubbed my eyes in amazement. “ Ah!”’ said 
I to myself, “I understand it all now. That is the City of De- 
struction that I visited so often as a boy, and this is the road to 
the Celestial City, and, if it were possible, I should take that un- 
happy man who is approaching for my old friend Christian be- 
ginning his pilgrimage over again; but that cannot be, as I saw 
him safely across the river. It must be his son, or his nephew, 
or some one near of kin to him.” 

Meanwhile the poor Pilgrim, as I judged him to be, had 
come up opposite to where I was seated, when he seemed to be 
struck with sudden bewilderment. Hitherto, when not looking 
fearfully backward, his eyes had been fixed upon the ground; 
now for the first time he was gazing at the road as it lay 
stretched out before: him, and the sight seemed to paralyze all 
his faculties. He stopped, opened his eyes to their full extent, 
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rubbed them with his hands, as if he thought they were deceiv- 
ing him, and appeared ready to sink under the weight of his 
burden. 

As he stood thus other pilgrims whom he had previously 
passed came up and went by him, some taking no notice of him, 
some seeming to pity him, and some laughing at his manifest dis- 
tress. At length one having the appearance of a _ well-to-do 
tradesman stopped and accosted him. 

“Well, my friend, what’s the matter now? You were hur- 
rying on a minute ago as if you were afraid thé gates of the 
Celestial City might be shut before you got there, and now you 
have come to a full stop. I hope you are not becoming discour- 
aged at the very beginning of the journey ?” 

“No, sir, that’s not it; but I was afraid I had come out by 
the wrong road. I thought the Evangelists told us last night 
that the road to the Celestial City was so plain and straight that 
a poor, ignorant man like me had only to follow it and it would 
carry him safely through. Now, this road just ahead forks out 
into twenty or thirty branches. Why didn’t they tell us which 
to take ?”’ 

“They probably took it for granted that you knew the way. 
Some things must be taken for granted, you know.” 

“ But I don’t know the way.” 

“Well, my friend, it’s fortunate for you that I stopped to 
speak to you. I am going to the Celestial City myself, so come 
along with me.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir; but are you sure you know the 
way?” 

“ Am I sure.I know the way! Ofcourse I am;I have known 
it all my life. I was taught it before I began to spell in two syl- 
lables. My father and grandfather were guides over the road, 
so I certainly ought to know it.” 

“Then, sir, I'll go with you gladly; but if you’ve no objec- 
tion I should like to sit here and rest awhile, for I am very 
tired.” 

“Oh! certainly ; I’m in no hurry.” 

So the two sat down just below me on the grass by the road- 
side, and Pilgrim soon renewed the conversation. 

“ Pray, sir, where are all these people going?” 

“Going? Why, where you and I are going—to the Celestial 
City ; at least that is where they mean to go.” 

“ Will they all take the same road that we shall?” 

“No; if you look yonder beyond the forks you will see them 
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scattering in all directions. Some roads have more and some 
fewer travellers, but all have some.” 

“ Do all those roads lead wrong except yours ?” 

“Certainly ; there’s only one right way. I don’t say that 
none of the people who are on the wrong roads will reach the 
Celestial City. Some of the roads run off much further than 
others from the true one, and there are a good many cross-cuts 
and by-paths, so that travellers, when they find they are going 
wrong, can get over into the right track.” 

“T should think they would be as thankful to you as I am if 
you would set them right at the start. Why can't you tell them 
they are going wrong?” 

“Simply because it would be of no use. They all think they 
know the way a great deal better than I do.” 

“ But if you told them, as you told me, that you have always 
known it ever since you were a little boy?” 

“Why, they would say they have always known it ever since 
they were little boys.” 

“ Do they really believe they know the way and always have 
known it?” 

“1 suppose so; they are probably honest enough. But of 
course they are all wrong; they were taught wrong in the be- 
ginning. It is astonishing how obstinately people persist in go- 
ing wrong when they have been once started wrong. As for 
turning them by talking to them, you might as well try to change 
the course of a river with a hay-rake.” 

Here Pilgrim ceased asking questions and appeared to be re- 
flecting upon the foregoing conversation. I fancied I could 
hear him saying to himself: “If this man were mixed up with 
twenty others, every one of whom declared that he knew, and 
had known ever since he was a boy, the way to the Celestial 
City, though no two of them agreed as to the way, why should 
I choose him for a guide more than any one of the others?” 

He evidently had lost his confidence in his new acquaintance ; 
for when the latter proposed, as he did a few minutes later, that 
they should resume their journey, he excused himself on the 
plea of not being sufficiently rested. He only begged his pro- 
posed guide to point out to him the road which he should take. 
This the other did, taking from his pocket at the same time a 
printed guide-book, which he handed to Pilgrim, saying: ‘“ Take 
this, my friend. Follow its instructions and you will need no 
other guide; for they are so plain that wayfaring men, though 
fools, need not err therein.” He then shook Pilgrim warmly by 
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the hand, wished him a successful journey, and went on his way, 
and I saw him no more. 

Pilgrim, after watching him for some time as he went down 
the hill and turned into the road which he had pointed out, was 
about to open the book when he was accosted by a pleasant- 
looking, middle-aged gentleman who had strolled thus far leis- 
urely from the city, apparently merely for exercise or amuse- 
ment: 

“ Well, my good man, you seem to be in no great hurry ; are 
you on your way to the Celestial City this morning, like all the 
rest of the world?” 

“Yes, sir; I have come so far on the way, and have stopped 
here because I don’t know which of all those roads I ought to_ 
take.” 

“Really, my dear sir, you’re a curiosity ; I am delighted to 
have discovered you. You are the first person I have seen for a 
long time willing to admit that he does not know every inch of 
the way to the Celestial City as well as if he had been over it 
twenty times. Every man, woman, and child that has passed 
while you have been sitting here, and every one that would pass 
if you should sit here a week, would tell you, if you should ask 
them, that he, she, or it knows the way perfectly. Watch them 
now as they come to the point where the roads separate. Not 
one, as you see, stops or hesitates fora moment. Some turn to 
one side, some to the other, and some keep straight forward; 
they appear not even to see any other road than the one they 
take themselves. They would either laugh at you or get angry 
if you should venture to suggest that they might possibly be go- 
ing wrong.” 

Pilgrim, recalling the conversation of his would-be guide, re- 
plied : 

“It seems to be as you say, sir; but what makes them all 
think they know the way so well?” 

“ That question is easily answered. The only thing that puz- 
zles me is how it happens that you don’t know it. Did you 
never have a father or grandfather, or uncle or aunt, or anybody 
else who made the journey to the Celestial City ?” 

“My grandfather went long before I was born, and my 
grandmother soon afterwards with all her children except my 
father, who was too young to walk and too big to be carried. 
They meant to send for him, but never did. At any rate he 
didn’t go, and he and my mother both died before I was two 
years old.” 
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“ And did nobody ever tell you by what road your grand- 
father went?” 

“No, sir; but it made considerable talk at the time, and there 
was a book written about it. I’ve read the book a good many 
times ; but none of those roads seems like the one that he took, 
I remember there was a swamp—or slough, as the book calls it— 
that he had to cross as soon as he had got a little way from the 
town.” 

“ That must have been a long time ago, sure enough. There 
did use to be a bog down there in the valley—the Slough of De- 
spond it was called ; but all those wide roads have so filled it up 
that there is scarcely a trace of it left. But I understand now, 
my friend, why you don’t know the way to the Celestial City: 
it is because you don’t know the way your grandfather went.” 

Saying this, he burst into a fit of laughter, at which Pilgrim 
seemed much astonished. 

By this time the road had become nearly deserted, only a 
few laggards passing at long intervals. Pilgrim’s new acquain- 
tance, having thrown himself beside him on the grass, continued 
the conversation thus: 

“T suppose you, like so many others, have been started on 
this journey by the two wandering prophets who were in the 
city last night. Of course they said nothing about the roads.” 

“No, sir. A géntleman that I was talking with before you 
came up said they probably took it for granted that everybody 
knew the road.” 

“ That’s his way of putting it; I shouldn’t state it exactly so. 
They knew that every person in the house was perfectly sure 
that he knew the way, and that by pointing out any particular 
road as the right one they would be charging four-fifths of their 
audience with ignorance. So they contented themselves with 
telling the people to go, and leaving them to go by any road 
that suited them.” 

“Do you think they could tell me the road if I should ask 
them ?” 

“They might possibly after you had told them all you knew 
about your grandfather, though in general they would probably 
consider that no part°of their vocation.” 

A few minutes’ silence followed, which was broken by Pil- 
grim: 

“Will you please tell me, sir, what you meant by saying that 
the reason I didn’t know the way to the Celestial City was that 
I didn’t know the way my grandfather went?” 
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“Certainly; it’s easily explained. Every pilgrim who has 
passed here this morning was, as I have said, perfectly satisfied 
that he was going the right road, and not one in a hundred of 
them had any reason for it except that he knew which road his 
grandfather took. They all had grandfathers, and as their grand- 
fathers travelled by twenty different roads the majority of them 
must have gone wrong ; and yet you might as well try to change 
the wind as to convince any one of these people that his particu- 
lar grandfather was one of those who made a mistake. This 
assurance, that his grandfather was right though every other 
man’s grandfather might be wrong, was nursed into him when a 
baby, mixed with his porridge when a boy, and has been poured 
as a sauce over all his meats since he became a man, and now 
runs in his veins and forms a part of all his bones and muscles. 
It you were to pound him in a mortar and strain him through 
flannel you couldn’t get it out of him. Now you see why you 
don’t know the way to the Celestial City. If you knew which 
way your grandfather went you would be all right ; but when it 
comes to following another man’s grandfather there are so many 
of them that you don’t know which to choose.” 

Here the speaker again broke out into a hearty laugh, in 
which poor Pilgrim, in spite of his troubles, could not help 
joining. 

“ The most amusing thing about this matter is that if one of 
these men were interested in any business affair, or political 
scheme, or scientific pursuit, he wouldn’t trouble himself to in- 
quire what his grandfather would have said or done under the 
circumstances, and if the old gentleman were to come back he 
would be regarded as decidedly old-fogyish, not at all up to the 
spirit of the times; it is only when there is a question as to the 
choice of roads that he becomes an infallible authority. If a 
young man is found investigating this question for himself, or if 
he seems inclined to forsake the path trodden by his venerated 
ancestor, he will be asked, after entreaties and ridicule and abuse 
have failed, ‘What do you think your grandfather would say if 
he knew?’ This is considered an unanswerable argument—a 
final shot that must decide the battle.” 

Here Pilgrim, who had been intently gazing at the roads that 
lay spread out over the plain, abruptly asked: 

“Pray, sir, will you tell me something about these roads? 
Where do they all go? 

“That I can’t tell you. If anybody had ever come back 
after going to the end of one we should know more about it. 
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All the travellers, however, say that their particular road, after 
having gone over the country, nobody knows how far, comes out 
at last in the old Gospel Road.” ‘ 

“ Where do they think all the others end?” 

“They don’t trouble themselves much about that; it’s a ques- 
tion in which they have no special interest. There is a very 
general idea among the pilgrims, however, that, though their 
road is the shortest and the safest, several of the others may at 
last run into the Gospel Road as well as theirs.” 

“ What need is there of so many roads, if they come together 
at the end?” 

“ Probably the people know they can’t travel together with- 
out quarrelling, though they expect to be all agreed at last. 
Every one thinks that every one else will come over to his opin- 
ions, and in that way they will become a united band of brothers 
before reaching the gates of the Celestial City ; for, of course, 
they don’t expect to carry their disputes inside.” 

“Will you tell me, sir, what is the old Gospel Road that 
you spoke of?” 

“ Really, my good friend, I never met a man whose need of a 
grandfather was more evident than yours. You have begun 
your pilgrimage without knowing anything about it. You must 
be informed, then, that all agree that there is, or was, a road laid 
out by the Lord of the Celestial City from there to this part of 
the country. This road, it is said, can easily be traced from the 
city in this direction for a considerable distance, but how far is a 
question in regard to which there is great dispute; the road then 
is said to plunge into an immense wilderness where it is difficult 
or impossible to follow its course. Now, allthe roads that begin 
here, whatever direction they may take at the outset, run sooner 
or later into that same wilderness, and, as I have said, all the 
travellers think that, whatever may become of the others, theirs, 
at all events, makes a junction somewhere in the woods with the 
old, original Gospel Road, as they call it. How many of them 
or which of them do is a question which men like you, who 
have no grandfather to follow, must decide for themselves. In 
regard to one matter, however, the pilgrims on these roads all 
agree: that is, that the Roman Road, which you probably never 
heard of, does not unite with the Gospel Road, but turns off 
somewhere, nobody knows where, and runs away into a region 
of perpetual darkness, full of bottomless pits and ev with 
savage beasts and venomous reptiles.” 

“If all are agreed about that I suppose it must be true.” 
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“That seems a natural inference, but it is not quite conclu- 
sive. As the Roman guides claim that their road is the only one 
that connects with the Gospel Road, that it is, in fact, the Gospel 
Road itself, and that all others go astray, it is not surprising that 
all combine to oppose them. Besides, the road is not a pleasant 
one to look at from the outside. It is narrow, and stony, and 
hilly, and pilgrims upon it meet with many difficulties and are 
subjected to many disagreeable regulations that may be avoided 
by taking another road.” 

“Do many people go by that road?” 

“ Yes, more than byall the others together. You see nothing 
of them here, because they don’t come this way in leaving the 
city. There are footpaths by which travellers who come out 
this way may get across into the Roman Road; but the paths 
are not inviting, and people who work their way through gene- 
rally come out with their clothes badly torn and with not a few 
scratches on their hands and faces from the thorns. Still, some 
are doing it every day, and a good many more would do it if 
they were not frightened by the obstacles thrown in their way 
by their old companions, and by the fearful tales of snares, and 
pitfalls, and hobgoblins constantly dinned into their ears.” 

“ Have any of these roads been made in your time?” 

“Oh! yes, plenty of them; they are making them all the 
time. Whenever a number of travellers on any road become dis- 
satisfied with the management they form a stock company and 
start a new branch of theirown. One of the latest is the Dél- 
linger. This branched off from the Roman Road and madea 
great noise at the time, though we don’t hear much of it now. 
There was great rejoicing over it on all the other roads, because 
it was thought it would draw off all the travel from the old 
Roman Road. But the managers of the new concern soon ran 
their road into a swamp, where they were obliged to stop work. 
Meanwhile the Roman directors, who don’t allow branches, 
walled up the opening at the entrance, and now the poor people, 
who were enticed into it by the promise of an easy route to the 
Celestial City, are wandering up and down on their fragment of 
a road, a wall at one end and a swamp at the other, and not 
knowing how to get out.” 

“You have spoken of the Roman guides; are there guides on 
any of the other roads?” 

“ Yes, on all of them.” 


“Don’t the guides know the right way to the Celestial 
City?” 
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“Tt is generally expected that a guide should know the way 
to the place to which he proposes to lead his followers; but as 
every guide on these roads thinks his road is the right one, you 
can judge for yourself—on the supposition that there is only one 
right one—how many of the guides know the way.” 

“ Who appointed them as guides?” 

“They appointed themselves, or they were appointed by 
others who appointed themselves, which comes to the same 
thing. Each succession of guides is like a chain hung up by one 
end, every link of which hangs on the link next above it; the 
peculiarity of it is that when you come to the top link you find 
that, having nothing else to hang upon, it hangs on itself. Few 
people, however, take the trouble to look to the top; they are 
satisfied if two or three of the bottom links seem to be sup- 
ported.” 

“When a man wishes to be appointed as a guide isn’t he 
obliged to show that he knows the way ?”’ 

“Don’t you see, my friend, that there is no bench of judges to 
decide whether he does or not? He is required to believe that 
the right way is that which is considered right by those who 
give him his appointment ; and he is required to promise that he 
will lead pilgrims by that road and no other. That is all that is 
expected of him.” 

“ Are the pilgrims satisfied with such guides?” 

“Certainly ; they must be or go without any. But, in gene- 
ral, they don’t expect their guide to show them the way ; they 
think they know it as well as he. It is the same old story 
over again. They have determined beforehand to go the way 
their grandfathers went ; so long as the guide keeps to that they 
are willing to seem to follow him; if they find him inclined to 
turn off into another path they discharge him and engage a new 
one who will lead them where they want to go.” 

“ Seems to me that’s the people guiding the guide instead of 
the guide guiding the people.” 

“It has somewhat that appearance, certainly.” 

“ IT don’t see the use of guides who don’t know the way.” 

“Oh! they can hurry up laggards and stragglers, and en- 
courage those who are getting downhearted.” 

“ But what’s the use of that, if they are on the wrong road?” 

“ You ask hard questions,” replied the other, laughing ; “the 
only reply that I know of to that is that the possibility of such 
an ‘if’ is not to be admitted under any circumstances.” 

Pilgrim looked at his companion a moment, apparently not 
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seeing very clearly how that reply answered his question ; then 
he continued : 

“Is the guide willing to admit that his company of pilgrims 
know the way as well as he does?” 

“Not in quite so plain terms as you have used. On the one 
hand, he tells them that the guide-book which they all have in 
their pockets is written in such clear, simple language that the 
most ignorant man, if he sincerely wishes to understand it, can- 
not possibly fail of doing so. On the other hand, he expects 
them to admit that as he is a scholar and has spent many years 
in the study of this simple book, and of a cart-load of other books 
written in explanation of it, he ought to understand it better 
than they. As the two statements, however, seem a little incon- 
sistent, he is not apt to make both at the same time.” 

Here Pilgrim, drawing from his pocket the book which he 
had received from his first acquaintance, and which he had for- 
gotten in the subsequent conversation, asked : 

“Ts that the guide-book you mean, sir?” 

“Yes; where did you get it?” 

“ The gentleman I was talking with before you came up-gave 
it to me and said it was all the guide I should want in going to 
the Celestial City.” 

“ Well, why don’t you follow it, then?” 

“You say the guides on all these roads think they have 
learned the way from it?” 

“ Certainly ; they say so themselves; and every pilgrim finds 
his grandfather’s road laid down in it just as plainly as if the old 
gentleman's name were written out in full.” 

“And I have no way of finding out the right road and the 
right guides except by reading this book?” 

“Apparently not; only, in case you should be in any doubt 
as to its meaning, there are several thousand volumes, written 
in all the languages of the world, attacking or defending dif- 
ferent interpretations, all of which, as a sincere and unpre- 
judiced inquirer, it would be well for you to read; and, as the 
book was not written in our language and the translation is 
disputed, you should learn the language in which it was written, 
so as to be able to read it in the original. After having done all 
this you may be able to decide which road to take and which 
guides to follow, with a tolerable degree of confidence that 
there is at least one chance in twenty that you have decided 
right.” 


These words were uttered with a laugh, which, however, the 
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speaker endeavored to suppress on observing the evident distress 
of his poor companion. 

“This may be amusing to you, sir, but it is not to me. | 
came out this morning resolved to begin the pilgrimage to the 
Celestial City, and now there seems to be nothing for me to do 
but to take up my pack and go home again.” 

“I beg your pardon, my friend ; I did not intend to offend you, 
and now perhaps it will comfort you to know that there are two 
ways of getting out of your difficulty. One is by adopting an 
opinion that is held by many pilgrims, and that is becoming 
more common every day—that it is of no consequence what road 
you take ; that you can make the journey equally well by any of 
them.” 

“Do they think the Lord of the Celestial City made them 
all?” 

“ No; but they say: ‘ We didn’t make these roads; we don't 
know how they came to be here; but here they are, and we are 
only expected to do the best we can under the circumstances, 
We are not scholars, and it is impossible for us to decide which — 
is the right road when so many learned doctors are disputing 
about it. The Lord of the Celestial City does not ask us to do 
what is impossible ; therefore he will be satisfied if we take any 
road that seems to us likely to be right and follow it boldly, cer- 
tain that he will admit us into the city at the end without ask- 
ing which way we came.’” 

“ Do you think they are right?” 

“ The reasoning seems to me to be sound; I see no flaw in it.” 

“ Then you think I may take any road?” 

“] might think so, if it were not for some things in that guide- 
book of yours which seem to contradict it. Let me take the 
book a minute, and I will show you one or two of them.” 

After turning the leaves of the book for a few moments he 
handed it back, saying : 

“‘ There is one ; read that.” 

Pilgrim read: “‘ Wide is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat; 
but strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be which find it.’”’ 

“Which of those descriptions do you think applies best to 
the wide space covered by those roads? But here is another 
passage for you to read.” 

“*There is a way which seemeth right unto a'man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.’” 
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“Well, what do you think now about taking any road that 
seems to be right?” 

“T couldn't do it, sir; I should always be afraid that I was in 
one of those ways that lead to death. But I thought you said 
just now that the pilgrims are right who argue that this is the 
only thing they can do.” 

“I did not say exactly that; I said that their reasoning ap- 
peared sound, but in order that it may lead to a reliable conclu- 
sion it must be based on sound premises. Do you understand 
what I mean by that?” 

“I’m not sure that I do, sir, exactly.” 

“Well, I willexplain it. These people say: ‘ It is impossible 
for us to find the true way ; the Lord of the Celestial City does 
not expect us to do what is impossible ; therefore he will admit us 
into the city without asking by what road we came.’ But sup- 
pose that it is not impossible, nor even difficult, to find the true 
way ; what then becomes of the conclusion ?”’ 

“T thought you said a little while ago that I should never 
find the true way by reading this book.” 

“ By reading that book—yes, I did say so; but there may be 
some other means of finding it.” 

“Will you please tell me what you mean, sir?—for I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Yes, my friend, I will tell you what I mean, and this is the 
other of the two ways in which I said you might get out of your 
troubles. Please pay attention to what I am going to say, and 
do not interrupt me until I have finished. Then, if I have said 
anything that you don’t understand, I will try to explain it. 

“Your difficulties would be removed if you could find a 
guide in whose knowledge and truth you could place confidence. 
Now, all admit that when the Lord of the Celestial City laid out 
the road he appointed guides to conduct pilgrims over it. Those 
guides could, of course, be depended upon, because he appointed 
them. He might have kept them on the road, if he had chosen to 
do so, until to-day. This he did not choose to do. He might, 
on taking them away, have appointed others, as he did the first, 
with hisown mouth. This he did not choose todo. He might 
have conferred upon the first, besides the power of guiding. pil- 
grims securely, the additional power of appointing their~ suc- 
cessors and of transmitting both these powers undiminishéd to 
them. Here we should have the beginning of a succession of 
guides that might have been continued to our own time, 
every one of whom would possess unimpaired the same powers 
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which the first was authorized to transmit to the second, and 
every one of whom, being appointed through an authority con- 
ferred by the Lord of the Celestial City, would be as truly ap- 
pointed by him as if he had named them. The possibility of his 
creating such a succession of guides no one can dispute. The 
need of such guides is evident from your case and that of thou- 
sands of others who, like you, are unable to find in that book in. 
structions which it may never have been intended to give, and 
which, with such guides, there would be no necessity that it 
should give. There is no good reason why such a succession of 
guides should not be established. There is, then, abundant rea- 
son for presuming that it would be and was; provided, which no 
one doubts, the Lord of the Celestial City designed to give, not 
to the first pilgrims only, but to all who should come after them, 
the means of making their pilgrimage surely and safely. 

“ Such a series of guides, therefore, being possible and proba- 
ble, what we have to do is to find whether they exist, and, if so, 
where. Now, the Roman guides alone claim the possession of 
such qualifications as I have described. If, therefore, there are 
any such guides they are to be found on the Roman Road alone; 
if they are not there they are nowhere. If, as those now acting 
assert, the power and authority of the first guide have been 
transmitted from hand to hand undiminished to them, we have, 
at all events, a chain the top link of which has something to hang 
upon. The only question is, Is the chain whole? If, as I have 
said, there were good reasons for presuming, even before it was 
found, that there would be such a chain, there are precisely the 
same reasons for presuming, after it is found, that it is unbroken; 
for a broken chain would be no better than none. The burden 
of proof, therefore, rests upon those who assert that it is broken. 
This the enemies of the road have been for a long time trying to 
prove, but thus far without success. Therefore, in believing it 
to be whole, and in acting accordingly, we have reason and logic 
on our side. 

“ And now, my friend, before giving up in despair your pur- 
pose of making this pilgrimage, don’t you think it would be well 
to look a little further into these claims of the Roman guides?” 

What reply Pilgrim was about to make to this question I can- 

_not say, for at that moment I awoke, and, behold, it was a dream. 
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DONNA QUIXOTE. 


AT the academy Donna drank up knowledge like a sponge, 
all the force and expansion of her nature bursting forth at once, 
as if long repressed ; nor was it until the close of the late spring 
that she seemed to have found the level that required exertion. . 
In France or at a convent school she would have received 
medals and prizes, but the economy of thrifty New England per- 
mitted no such rewards. Teacher and companions called her 
“bright,” and she was a favorite so far as her timidity allowed 
her to make friends. A quiet vacation at the farm was followed 
by a return to Dalesborough and school in the autumn; and this 
brings us to a crisis in Donna’s life. 

An undeveloped undergraduate supplying the Congregational 
pulpit for a few weeks produced a deep impression upon the 
academy girls by sermons glowing in flowers of rhetoric and by 
a rumor of being “disappointed in love ”’—an easy truth, in con- 
sequence of which an air of melancholy and general delicacy 
of constitution lent to his sentiment a power that often seems 
wanting to sound truths of doctrine administered by healthy and 
not unhappy clergy. At one moment it was believed that this 
youth was about to precipitate “ a revival” in Dalesborough, 
but the elders and “selectmen” had reasons of their own for 
wishing this to be held over until nearer “lection time,” and our 
youth was cautioned to be less emotional, 

Donna, screened by her Catholic restrictions, was spared a 
great deal of feeling by receiving the instructions of this pulpit 
gymnast at second-hand, and, filtered through school-girl reports 
and farther diluted by her difficulty in understanding theologi- 
cal formule, their effect was slight. But one day he came to visit 
the school. A kind of magnetism running through the hall, and 
an especial wave of the same on the girls’ side, involved Donna 
physically and morally for the moment, and she found herself 
gazing at some very plaintive eyes and listening to the very 
pathetic tones of the sad young speaker's voice with sensations 
new and strange. His theme was not unfortunate: it began with 
influence and ended with doing good. He had intended to 
limit his remarks to the first sentiment and apply it.to high 
moral exercise among school-companions, but insensibly wander- 
ed away into a sermon that he had been preparing with uncon- 
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scious visions of a large city parish before his mind, before which 
in some successful future it should be delivered. If not quite to 
the point and occasion, it was effective, and when many of the 
large girls cried, and one very near Donna sobbed at the pic- 
tures of “the poor and needy to whom all of us may become 
efficient ministers,” Donna found herself crying, too, but with a 
very perplexed feeling. 

There were no visible tears on the boys’ side the hall, but an 
overgrown youth who had become jealous of the theologian 
looked alternately at him and a red-haired young lady, now red- 
eyed as well, and frowned. What reforms the young person 
might or might not have effected in Dalesborough can never be 
estimated. He soon returned to college and remained a beauti- 
ful but fading memory to the school-girls—to all but our Donna. 

Fortunately there was no appeal to this undeveloped girl ex- 
cept of the truths that he spoke and the response that these 
evoked from her soul, and to one of her temperament so rare an 
excitement and so strong as she had experienced could not fade 
away and leaveno trace. She revolved the matter mentally ; she 
summed up the approval and admiration of her companions for 
the exhortation; she prayed very faithfully, with a strong picture 
of the young man’s address in school before her, as she told her 
beads that night, and, with impressions largely drawn from 
“lives” of certain “saints,’”’ believed that in this way God had 
chosen to urge her to “do good.” Henceforth the doing of good 
was Donna’s ideal for life on earth,and mingled with the thought 
of joy in heaven which was her darling hope for eternity. 

‘But how to begin ?—for the child supposed that to date she 

had never “done good.” The address in school had been made 
during the last week in the old year, and the pupils exhorted to 
begin both resolution and labor on New Year’s day. This was 
the most tangible thread that Donna had been.able to seize upon, 
and inquiries among the school-girls as to what had to be done . 
did little but produce vague statements from those who recalled 
the address. Donna’s questions generally aroused descriptions 
.of the young man’s personnel rather than the explanations she 
desired as to the manner of his work. To his beautiful voice, 
and sad, sweet eyes, and heavenly manner testimony was not 
wanting, but what he said was nearly forgotten. 

Little Mamie Grey had said one day to Donna: “ We ought 
to look up the old and poor, and do things for them, and give 
them money and—things.” How school-girl speech would be 
shorn if thinned of that terminal, “and things”! Donna had 
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asked the jealous, overgrown boy one day who were “ poor” in 
Dalesborough, and; being a little mischievous withal, he had sol- 
emnly answered that “he didn’t know of any one as poor as old 
Riveston yonder.” Now, “old Riveston” was the largest tax- 
payer in Dalesborough, but not even the most daring assessor 
had reached the real figures of Mr. Riveston’s wealth. 

An orphan from boyhood, and roughened by the world’s hard 
knocks, he had lost» or outgrown his few companionships, and 
late in life settled in Dalesborough just before the failure and 
closing up of an extensive manufactory of ‘his own in the town. 
For a year or two he had kept a servant; but the loneliness of 
his house, the silent or crusty manner of the bachelor, and his 
slightly penurious habits gave him a choice of poor service only, 
and he had wholly dispensed with it since the last hireling made 
havoc with his papers on a memorable house-cleaning. He 
never went tochurch, or “ meeting,” asthe Dale folk expressed it, 
but quite regularly walked to the public-house for his meals, 
and once a day went a little out of town and walked through 
the deserted “mill.’”’ The town’s gossip about him had worn 
itself threadbare before Donna’s coming, or she would have 
heard exaggerated reports of the condition of his unkept house, 
of his ungodliness, of his “ meanness” to the “ help,” with hints of 
his veneration of a beautiful woman’s portrait that hung in his 
room, this affording a feeble thread of romance to the town 
spinsters. 

When Tom Lane pointed him out as “ the poorest in Dales- 
borough” Donna looked at the feeble old man in his rusty 
clothes with a sentiment of deep compassion. It was the day 
after New Year’s and nearly dark, and Donna had been reflect- 
ing, before Tom Lane’s appearance, that she had “ done no good” 
all day—that, in fact, “she hadn’t had time.” 

When she rose that morning Aunt Hannah, being a little 
touched by “influenza,” had overslept, and the usual brisk 
housework, in which Donna again assisted, had to be hurried 
through, that she might be ready to drive to town when the jin- 
gle of Farmer Brown’s sleigh-bells were heard: at the gate. The 
morning was bitterly cold, and Donna, who could never get used 
to such weather, said some very earnest prayers as she drove 
along in the dull dawn, with the intention of somehow doing 
good ; but as she was trying to comfort herself with the thought 
that prayers didn’t freeze, though the breath that bore them 
would, Farmer Brown rolled out a large, naughty word, a sort 
of deacon’s oath, Darn! and .sounded like—the other thing. He 
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had lost his right mitten and “the horse wouldn't stand a min- 
ute.” Donna’s quick sight spied it so little distance away that 
he let her run back to get it, not willing to trust her with the 
reins and the cold, impatient horse, and the snow that she swept 
up with her clothing chilled her through and through. 

At school she had “ missed ” in one of her own lessons through 
taking too much time to help a very good but very dull little 
fellow who had learned to lean on her daily-aid in fractions, and 
at noon, in the house of a friend where she had gone to dine, she 
had held a fretful baby while its mother prepared the meal. In 
the afternoon she had taken one of the lower classes to relieve 
the headachy teacher, and sharpened pencils untiringly at recess 
from long custom—“ Donna makes such nice points” being am- 
ple reward. ‘ 

For several days she had made inquiries at both recesses, of 
one and another, as to the poor in town, but elicited nothing 
until she questioned Tom Lane as they were coming out of 
school. She had been staying half an hour after to help him 
in a composition—the horror of his soul. Tom bounded away 
across the street like a rubber ball, and, with the gathered im- 
petus of his long restraint in the school-room and the run from 
the school-house, made a long and splendid slide which termi- 
nated at the end of an ice-strip just before Mr. Riveston’s face. 
The old man, who had of late suffered much from dizziness and a 
trembling of the lower limbs, and had at the same time the great- 
est reluctance to being suspected of either weakness, had con- 
templated this slide with disgust all day, and would have crossed 
the street to avoid it had it not been so near the hotel that he was 
ashamed to avoid it. He was looking at it with a certain hesi- 
tation when Tom’s shoot and dash past brought a great sense 
of confusion to him, and, standing still, he caught at tthe nearest 
support, clearly dreading to venture along the slippery path. 

At this moment a clear, sweet voice, but speaking in unusual 
accent, came from the mouth of a young girl beside him: “ Lean 
well on me, dear sir; we shall go across nicely together.” And 
Donna, gently passing hjs cane from one hand to the other, plac- 
ed the first upon her shoulder. The action was so quickly, 
gracefully done that it could not be resisted, and, casting a swilt 
glance around, the old gentleman, seeing no one in sight, yielded 
to the relief that was real and crossed the long slide safely. At 
its end, bracing himself up without a thankful word, something 
like misgiving seemed to smite him, and, seeing that his young 
companion was still beside him, he asked her name. 
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Voice, accent, or kindness had won upon him, and he contin- 
ued to question her until the mail-carrier drove up to the steps of 
the public-house, which contained the post-office in its precincts. 
The old man stood gazing after the girl as she drove away in the 
distance, and any one near enough could have heard him say- 
ing: 

“ The kindest action, the sweetest voice in twenty years— 
yes, twenty years.” But a “smart” young man passing by 
noted the movement of his speech and named it “ muttering.” 
We have known this reproach to fall upon aged lips that faltered 
over the Paters and Aves of the “beads” from those either ig- 
norant of or scarcely reflecting that the words that produced 
the palsied effect were those of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Angelical Salutation. 

Poor Donna’s reflection as she drove on was, “ No good done 
to-day ; I must really try harder to-morrow ”’; and, as if in an- 
swer to her thoughts and prayers, the mail-carrier told her of a 
very poor and hungry family that had lately moved into town and 
had been unable to obtain work. One child was sick—“ guessed 
’twas measles: all broke out with sum’th’n ’nother.” “ At last,” 
thought Donna with bounding heart, “really”; and she tired 
the carrier with inquiries meant finally to touch Aunt Hannah's 
heart and bring a generous gift forthe morrow. But the mor- 
row brought disappointment in part, for the increased cold wea- 
ther and Donna’s exploit in the snow hunting the mitten in- 
creased a slight cold on the lungs to a severe one, and for two 
long weeks Donna was housed with the imperfect consolation 
that Aunt Hannah had sent some food and worn clothing to the 
distressed family by the carrier, and that the sick child had pro- 
fited thereby. 

One mild morning later in the month Donna, closely wrap- 
ped and allowed to goto school again, felt rich with a parcel 
besides her books, containing more old clothing for the poor f[a- 
mily and some food, including some sausages and butter, which 
she purposed dividing between the strangers and old Mr. Rives- 
ton, whom she had described to her aunt without naming, 
There was ample time before school to hunt up the family, and 
at noon she was on the alert for her “ poor old gentleman” with 
a color in her face unknown for a long time. She had walked a 
little way along the street when she saw him slowly descending 
the steps of so large a house that she thought: “ Oh! some one 
has been giving him work there. I do hope that he has not been 
hungry while I’ve been sick.” 
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In her delight she would have opened the savory parcel on 
the very steps, had not a sense of delicacy forbidden; people 
were in the street, so she only handed it to him, saying : 

“TI have been sick ever since I saw you at New Year’s; this is 
the first time I have been in town, and I havea little rega/e for 
you here.” When eager she had often to fall back upon her first 
language for a descriptive word. Toher surprise the old gentle- 
man turned back, unlocked the door, and invited her to enter. 

“Do you “ive here?” she exclaimed as he followed her in. 

There was but a single fire in the house, and that in his own 
room, and, leading Donna to it through closed and cheerless pas- 
sages, she emerged to its warmth after contrasting cold and dark- 
ness. But once there she observed nothing, saw nothing but a 
picture so unlike anything else that Donna had ever seen in Ame- 
rica, so much like the picture in the old French church, this beau- 
tiful woman in blue and white drapery, that Donna believed it to 
be a Madonna. Jumping at all conclusions, she child-like thought 
her new friend a believer in her own faith, and, kneeling, repeat- 
ed the noon Angelus again in all simplicity. 

“You poor dear man!” she said, rising and smiling on him 
through happy tears, “I hope that you are not very often hun- 
gry.” 

The portrait was that of the only woman that Mr. Riveston 
had ever loved, and she had died before he was rich enough to 
marry her, in her father’s opinion. When that father died, bank- 
rupt, the turned tables of fortune enabled Mr. Riveston to buy 
at auction the furniture of this room, with the portrait and bit- 
ter memories not catalogued. 

Donna’s action, imperfectly understood as it was by the old 
gentleman, was accepted as a tribute, and as she rose the rare 
tears of old age sprang to’his eyes. er words revealed and ex- 
plained her interest in Aim. “Did you think that I was in dan- 
ger of hunger?” he asked as a perception of the case arose in his 
mind. “Whynot?” said Donna. “They told me that you were 
the poorest man in town. Do you work here now?” An amused 
expression followed the soberness that had but lately clouded 
the wrinkled face ; then, with a return of the shadow, he said bit- 
terly: “ Ay, poor enough and old enough; but I don’t want 
money, child.” 

From this hour they were friends, and Donna’s noonings 
were oftener spent at Mr. Riveston’s fireside than any other. He 
heard her story, he listened with delight to her descriptions of 
her French home. Day after day she unrolled her panoramas of 
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Provence—the climate, the vegetation of her valley, the flora of 
glade and mountain, the habits of ner kind as she felt them still 
to be, the warm and generous natures of the people, and the blue 
of sea and sky bathed in ever-living summer and sunlight. Her 
heart would swell in fervent description, and his own kindled 
with a warmth unknown for years. He listened to her plans for 
doing good with the first expansion of sympathy that the experi- 
ence allowed. Her pictures warmed and cheered him. But here 
was work. Now he was not only a listener but an actor; what 
her heart sought his head and hands could effect, and his ability 

could realize her brightest dreams. 

The first-fruits of this friendship was the employment of the 
parents of the poor family at the other end of the town in odd 
jobs about the premises, including the destruction of the danger- 
ous slide, to the regret of many school-boys. The mother was 
allowed to make Mr. Riveston’s house tidy by degrees at 
Donna’s instigation. Her suggestions were always so fearless 
yet so innocent that the old man could neither take offence nor 
refuse them. 

As springtime and longer days came on Donna and Mr. 
Riveston became more closely associated than ever. He had 
ventured to suggest to her one day that there were other ways 
of doing good than visits to squalid houses and giving people 
in want money, and that the farm-house and school-room were 
legitimate fields of missionary labor, to say nothing of kind 
words bestowed on a heart-hungry old man. But of this she un- 
derstood nothing ; to speak of the habits of her daily living was 
to analyze the air that she breathed, and she was not sufficiently 
advanced in any philosophy to comprehend. So he wisely for- 
bore, saying that “it would be a pity to spoil her.” 

But he had found the high-road to Donna’s favor, and kept 
his place therein with much painstaking. He would hunt the 
town during school-hours to present her with a charitable op- 
portunity, as a devoted lover waits with a bouquet the coming 
of one whom he would compliment. One day it was a tired 
“tramp,” as the town voted him, but who proved to be a poor 
but worthy fellow working his way on foot to where respect- 
able employment awaited him. Mr. Riveston found him half- 
sick under a tree outside the town, and saved his own gifts of 
food and money to send by Donna at noon. 

On another occasion it would be a woman and children, some 
one with a sick baby, perhaps, to be helped on; and more than 
once Mr. Riveston’s own roof was made to shelter those who 
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needed it, and eventually an outer room was furnished for such 
purposes. With the love that he was developing toward this un- 
usual child, and the strange way in which she compelled him to 
express it, came feelings to his fellow-men that belonged to his 
real nature, but which his unhappy experience had suppressed 
for many years. 

Nothing grows more swiftly or generously by feeding than 
Christian charity, and the old man’s life, brightened and fed by 
this rare nutriment, renewed itself a decade? 

“How old Riveston’s changed!” said one of the bank direc- 
tors of Dalesborough bank. 

“It’s his decent clothes,” replied another. “It’s more than 
that,’” came back. 

“ At any rate,’ observed a fourth, “there’s a change since 
that little French Yankee took him in train.” “ They’re an odd 
pair those,” rejoined the first speaker, “that nobody can under- 
stand, though they seem to understand each other.” 

The storekeeper betrayed the purchase of a carpet by Mr. 
Riveston, and the woman who had tidied up had not been 
wholly silent as to the improved condition of things indoors, and 
some of the charitable work leaked out, but the most of it was 
hidden and remained their sweet secret—and God’s. 

Without her colleague Donna’s innocent enthusiasm would 
have continually led her astray, and she sometimes fell into diff- 
culties as it was. One day she went alone to a case of sickness 
and poverty in which the suffering of a destitute woman was 
doubled by the brutality of a drunken husband. Staggering into 
the room and finding no food, he began to swear at his sick wife. 
Frightened as she would have been for herself, indignant pity for 
the invalid lent Donna courage, and, drawing herself up at full 
height beside the pillow, she said with much dignity : 

“You are not a gentleman. Be quiet!” 

Disarmed for the moment by the tiny creature as she looked 
at him, his drunken fancy reeled with his brain and from anger 
ran to drollery. 

“A gen’leman? Sh’ld think not. Who asks me to be 
gen'leman? Who’spects it?” 

‘“‘T expect it,” was Donna’s grave response, and for a moment 
the poor inebriate struggled with the idea that came too late. 
Once such expectation would have saved him; but it was too 
late, and, with recurring caprice and a sensation of hunger, he 
approached the child as well as his wife in wrath, and rudely 
pushed Donna from the room, accusing her of “ adding a mouth 
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to their starvation.” The thrust was rough, and the tender arm 
was lamed for several days, but the patient was not deserted, 
though never again visited alone, nor was the injury revealed. 

Once a baby was abandoned in her arms and restored to its 
miserable mother only after a day’s search. On another occa- 
sion she was nearly made an associate of thieves in the front hall 
of a deacon, the marauders having planned well and counted on 
her innocence to bring them certain articles placed there by con- 
nivance with a dishonest inmate. She took measles in one visit, 
and mild diphtheria at another time, until Aunt Hannah was 
obliged to draw sharp lines and limit the partnership. 

Old Riveston never dreamed, until vacation came and depriv- 
ed him of Donna’s society, how terribly he could miss her, and 
an occasional visit between them did not fill the daily void. 
They needed, too, something more than each other’s society : 
they missed their mutual work for others. 

One of Carter’s boys (out of Donna’s first poor family), now 
employed by Aunt Hannah on the farm, brought home a report 
one night from Mr. Riveston of somebody’s broken leg, and 
next day Donna walked into town and went to visit the case 
with the old gentleman. It was clearly an excuse on his part, 
for through his care the invalid had been made perfectly com- 
fortable. 

He saw that this walk was an over-exertion for Donna, who 
was not even able to drive in with Farmer Brown next day. 
After this Mr. Riveston hired some one to go out for her as 
often as he could find legitimate excuses for so doing. 

In August he was ill himself, and during his convalescence 
Donna spent many hours in each day with him; but he: had in- 
stalled a nurse, and indeed little nursing could Donna have done 
with the fatigue left over with a cough as legacy of the last win- 
ter’s experience. 

But their old talks were renewed, and Mr. Riveston was 
pleased with everything presented by Donna’s active thoughts, 
whether the stories transferred from the Provengal hearthstones 
with their smouldering olive logs or blazing aromatic pine cones 
as she depicted them, or the plans she was ever making to make 
her forest shrine a reality. Riveston had seen Donna’s chapel of 
the evergreens, and knew the longings of her young heart, and 
was better acquainted with the Canadian missionary than he had 
chosen to admit. Twice during the year already Mr. Riveston 
had persuaded Aunt Hannah to allow Donna to accompany him 
to distant points where this priest celebrated Mass, and the kind- 
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ness to Donna was not the sole motive. There had been occa- 
sions in the past when this good father had been among the few 
who had treated Mr. Riveston with respect and as a fellow-being, 
and during this sickness he had asked Donna to bring him to his 
house whenever his rounds were made in this neighborhood. 
But the priest was very late this year—latter than ever before, 
having been detained by much sickness in nearly every parish. 
People called it ‘a sickly year.” 

But he came at last, when Donna, in half fear that he might 
have died, began to pray daily “ for his soul, if this alone needs it.” 

And when he came he looked earnestly at Donna, and asked 
her many questions about her health, and, not without meaning, 
told her of a parish newly formed, only a few miles distant, 
from which a priest could be summoned at need to Dales- 
borough. 

Not one but four visits did he pay to Mr. Riveston, and just 
before he left town was seen looking thoughtfully toward the 
abandoned mill, then down the river, and again at the mill and 
its silent belfry. 

Captain Gregory returned in September, and Mr. Riveston 
had to be introduced; but after the second day with Donna he 
sent for a physician, who asked her more questions about her 
health, and made her think more about herself than she had ever 
done in her life. It was clear that she had never done much 
selfish thinking, and her answers were childish and not to the 
point. There seemed to be no definite disease to treat, but the 
doctor found a great want of constitutional vigor and ordered 
her return to the south of France before winter. What Mr. 
Riveston felt at this mandate cannot be told. A single day 
passed without Donna and Donna's simple task was a blank to 
him, and latterly he had gone about doing many errands that her 
strength would not permit her to share. To Donna’s grief she 
could make little exertion for any dne—nothing at all, she be- 
lieved. 

“T have had to stop doing good,’’she said sorrowfully one 
evening to Mr. Riveston as he concluded a report to her, but it 
was the sole complaint she had made. That evening he laid be- 
fore her a plan of purchasing some books, that, being loaned 
Saturday evenings and returnable in a certain time, should be 
experimental, and, if a successful operation, form the nucleus of a 
future library for public use. It had been one of the subjects of 
conversation between Mr. Riveston and the priest. 

“Fall fever,” as the periodic typhoid was named in Dales- 
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borough, came earlier and with greater violence than usual. 
Aunt Hannah consoled herself for being out of the town, and 
said, “ Luckily Donna can’t get into that.” 

Donna had scared her more than once the year previous by 
“ poking into fever-holes” as well as “measly places,” and had 
been strictly forbidden thereafter to go where “there was any- 
thing catchin’.” 

Jack Carter, however, being less restrained, visited and 
brought home a light attack of the disease. Aunt Hannah shut 
him away in the back kitchen chamber and nursed him herself. 
The only harsh word that had jarred on Donna’s ear for months 
was when she was found coming down from Jack’s room with a 
spoon and tumbler. 

“ Don’t you know better ’n to go in there?” 

And now it was Donna’s turn to be nursed. She didn’t seem 
to be very ill at first; the fever was less violent than in many 
cases, and the crisis passed in the second week, favorably as to 
the disappearance of the disease. But there was no recuperative 
power; no strength came. 

“The fever’s gone, but she don’t rally,” said the tried physi- 
cian. 

One Sunday afternoon Mr. Riveston drove over to the new 
parish and brought home the new priest, Donna having said that 
morning that she was dreaming all night of the old curé. He 
spent an hour with her, but it was enough: the outlines of her 
little life were familiar to him already from her acquaintance 
with the missionary, and duty was brief and clear. 

“What do you think of her?” questioned Aunt Hannah 
anxiously as he was about to depart, the “anointing ” being no 
revelation to her. 

“| think that she was waiting for me,” was his quiet response, 
“and that it is the end of pain.” 

Aunt Hannah returned to the room, Mr. Riveston having 
preceded her. It was the close of sunset, and the last rays made 
a ripple on the wall opposite the bed. They thought that Donna 
was looking at it, but it was beyond. Their coming in called her 
thoughts back to earth. “Bon soir, auntie,” she said simply, 
and to Mr. Riveston, with a smile like a baby’s half-regret : 

“ If I could—could have done a—little good !” 

It tired her to say even this, and she went to sleep, as they 
thought, with two whispered holy names on her lips, as she al- 
ways had done; but she did not wake again, and they did not 
know the moment that she was not theirs. 
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Captain Gregory came home and was shocked. Aunt Han. 
nah said mournfully now and then, “ She was the joy of my poor 
old life.” 

Mr. Riveston said—nothing. But when he took down the 
old mill, and a new Catholic church grew up in its place by the 
river and out of its massive stones, he watched each one that 
was laid, as if it was so much lifted off his heart, but he was 
never seen to smile again until his own turn came. 

Then the parish priest was with him, and Donna’s name, in- 
voked with blessings between them, was wreathed with a smile 
on his lips and was the last spoken, save the two blessed names 
that she, dying, had whispered. 

Near the sanctuary on the walls of St. Mary’s Church, Dales- 
borough, is placed a cruciform tablet with Donna’s name and 
age, and a line below that says: 


“ She hath done what she could.” 


CONCLUDED. 





PHILOSOPHY OF HERO-WORSHIP. 


HERO-WORSHIP is supposed to be a weakness. Few men 
would confess to being enslaved by it. Yet few men are so 
thickly armed with self-reliance and self-esteem as to be wholly 
above the worship of human idols. This is true in every de- 
partment of man’s careering. In religion as in politics, in good 
habits as in good manners, most men take some hero for their 
model. The Latin ‘heros’—which might possibly mean demi- 
god—has not been imported into the English language, though 
the Latin ‘hero’ has come to mean in our vernacular much the 
same as the Latin ‘ fortis’ or ‘ divinus.’ When we speak of hero- 
worship we mean the falling down in homage before some con- 
spicuously developed type of a lofty school. And this perfectly 
natural weakness—if it be kept within reasonable bounds—need 
not be at all derogatory to human dignity. What is it that we 
worship in our great man? Obviously not the man but the 
ideal. We worship—familiarly speaking—just those: excellences 
and those high merits which we should wish to be able to cher- 
ish in ourselves. 

Hero-worship is so inseparable from aspiration—and this, too, 
both in public and in private life—that it must be reckoned with 
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as one of the strongest motive powers in politics, in literature, 
even in religion. If we take to pieces the big movements 
which, in the varied spheres of human action, have developed 
what are known as “ new epochs,” we shall find that some great 
man has been at the bottom of every movement, or has been 
what is sometimes called the movement’s “soul.” Let us se- 
lect one modern example, known to everybody. What made 
the Oxford movement a success? Answer: Newman. It is 
true Keble and Pusey both helped to develop the movement ; 
but the one master-mind, the true hero,, was he who was logi- 
cal tothe end. And does it follow from this that, without a 
master-mind, a great and a good movement must succumb? We 
should not venture to say such a foolish thing. We have only 
to note that, in the apparent ways of Providence, great instru- 
ments are raised up for great ends. And the very obvious re- 
joinder that, “in like manner, wicked movements are almost 
invariably fathered by great men,” is only the assertion of the 
truism that the Evil One is an ape, who copies but who per- 
verts divine methods. The whole Christian dispensation was 
handed down to our time by apostles, and missionaries, and mar- 
tyrs ; and the forces of evil perpetually arrayed against it have 
been apostolic, missionary, and murderous. It is so permitted 
that all movements, good and evil, shall be fathered by some 
kind of human agents ; and hero-worship, in an innocent sense, is 
respect paid to good agents, and, in a bad sense, respect paid to 
bad agents. Without hero-worship, in an innocent sense, there 
could scarcely be conversion ; nor without hero-worship, in a bad 
sense, could there be perversion. We accept, then, this princi- 
ple of hero-worship. It is an integral component of human na- 
ture. To laugh at it is only to show that we have not learned to 
discriminate between heaven-sent and earth-sent apostles. 

Yet it is not only in religion but in every phase of human life 
that this habit of hero-worship is normal. In politics it is al- 
most ludicrously cherished. Political great men are demigods. 
There are those in England who fall down before Mr. Gladstone, 
with such a simple belief in his inerrancy that if he were to 
bring in a bill to do away with private judgment they would be 
convinced that it proceeded from his Liberalism. The unfortu- 
nate corollary of this worship of a party-man is that the abuse of 
his opponents is co-equal with it. When Disraeli was alive he 
was an object of invective to all the Liberals who fell down be- 
fore Gladstone; and, conversely, we may hear Conservatives 


discoursing angrily on “the ruin which Gladstone will certainly 
VOL, XXXV —52 
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bring on the Constitution.” Indeed, it is marvellous how a great 
man can retain his peace or equanimity under the incubus of 
both idolatry and wrath. Perhaps the great man appreciates 
them both! Some years ago, in the House of Commons, a mem- 
ber had been indulging in the most hideous, personal abuse of 
another member. The abused member simply replied with ur- 
banity: “When the honorable member calls me a thief anda 
liar all that the honorable member would convey is that he does 
not agree with me in opinion.” This is, np doubt, the interpre- 
tation of one-half of the abuse which politicians warmly heap on 
their opponents. And, conversely, the fulsome flattery of hero- 
worship means simply “ loving those who agree with us.” Still, 
there is no doubt that many persons really attribute to their hero 
the impeccability which they desire that he should possess. 
They fall down and worship the golden image which Public 
Opinion, the king, has set up, not heeding either the painful hu- 
manness of its author or the imperfections of the image itself. 
And, conversely, they are full of wrath against a gifted antago- 
nist whom they suspect of having certain good points—or what 
Disraeli called certain “ redeeming vices ’’—not heeding the ser- 
vice which he does to their own hero in making him appear at 
his best. 

In the department of literature we can trace the same spirit 
of kneeling to, or turning the back upon, heroes. History, po- 
etry, romance, polemics are all largely prejudged by their au- 
thorship. A book or a pamphlet, like a man entering a draw- 
ing-room, requires an introduction to strangers. Even news- 
papers are either read or not read, according to their imputed 
“inspiration.” The name of a bookseller on the title-page of 
a book will sometimes be an advertisement or a condemnation. 
In religious literature the author is simply everything ; for just 
as no member of the congregation of a Baptist minister would 
“order” every new work by Cardinal Manning, so no member 
of a Ritualistic congregation would feed his soul on the works 
of Bishop Ryle. ‘ Who’s the author?” is the first question 
which is asked, or, if the author is unknown, “ Who's the pub- 
lisher?”’ The pearls and gems of literary ventures are less pur- 
chased for intrinsic value than for the imputed tone and status 
of the jeweller. 

In art—and that, too, in all its branches—hero-worship is car- 
ried to fanaticism. A hurried sketch made by Turner is worth 
a hundred times the price of a finished picture done by Smith or 
by Brown; a rude daub by Claude would fetch the ransom of a 
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score of artists whose patient and beautiful work is unquestion- 
able. Again, a crowd will listen for an hour to the weak and 
drivelling platitudes of a great noble who has two counties for 
an estate, but it would not pay any association to advertise the 
attractions of a really eloquent grocer or tea-dealer. “ Flunky- 
ism ”’ is half the soul of hero-worship. When a man has made a 
name he may come to shine among the constellations who, for 
the time being, command the social “cultus,” but the motive 
of the “ cultus” will be less a thoughtful appreciation than the 
ambition to be thought capable of appreciating. This is precise- 
ly the same with little heroes as with big heroes. In society 
some little man may be seen to take a front rank from some ac- 
cident, whether of patronage or of caprice ; and even really supe- 
rior people will be disposed to bend the knee to the fictitious 
supremacy of Mr. Nobody. The truth is that vanity has as 
much to do with hero-worship as has the impression of the merit 
of superiority. A man likes to be “ well in” with other persons 
who are “ well in,” from a natural wish to be in the swim of 
popularity. 

It may be replied that the hero-weakness is at least an ob- 
vious homage to any merit, whether real or imputed. This is 
granted. But in most cases it is not the merit which really re- 
ceives the homage, but fashion, or interest, or egotism. Power 
must of necessity receive homage, because power is the fountain 
of gifts. Riches for the same reason receive homage. Rank, 
because it symbolizes superiority—though it does not in any 
way assure it—will also attract votaries or “flunkies.” Mere 
merit by itself, like-mere virtue, has no fascination for majorities, 
because it is rather an impeachment of others’ littleness than an 
exaltation of those who may contemplate it. Take the case of 
two men, one admirable in character but habitually unsuccessful 
in career, the other painfully average in character but superb- 
ly dominant in the impudence of “getting on”; weall know 
which will be the pet.of society, which will be found in high life. 
What the world worships is success, not the merit which should 
lead to success. The French have an expression, “ the success of 
esteem ’—that is, a success from the being liked; but this is a 
domestic or narrowly grooved triumph, which has nothing to do 
with “thé world.” The success of the world’s favorites is not 
dependent on esteem ; indeed, it generally prospers quite as- well 
without it. While not depreciating the current value of a good 
character, or implying that a bad character is not an injury,.we 
may safely lay it down that success, as a social idol,.is for the 
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most part independent of character. “ Ask no questions ”’ is the 
graceful charity of society in regard to the great Sir Million de 
Consols ; “1s he a man of good repute?” is the cautious question 
of society in regard to the struggling or unfortunate. So that 
hero-worship, in regard to social idols, must in the main be 
wholly separated from merit, save only such merit as is implied 
by success, which may very often be the depth of demerit. 
Selfishness, even cruelty, have been at the bottom of more suc- 
cesses than magnificent philanthropy or even intelligence. Suc- 
cess is an inborn art of apprehension. It means the perception 
of how to work on others’ weaknesses. This is not true, of 
course, of intellectual gifts—of splendid writing, splendid paint- 
ing, splendid speaking—but it is true of commercial and also so- 
cial successes, and of most of the fictitious triumphs of popularity. 
The worship which the world pays to the rising sun—an idol- 
atry not confined to the Persians, but far more rampant in civil- 
ized Europe—is a homage paid to results without reference to 
causes, to the mse en scene without looking behind the scenes. 
Let us pass from such social instances of hero-worship toa 
very grave illustration of its fatuity. Weare not going too far 
when we say of English Protestantism that nine-tenths of it has 
been begotten of hero-worship. It is quite certain that the class 
of men who have chattered for three centuries about the “ human 
corruptions of the Church of Rome,” about the “ placing man 
and saints in God’s stead,” about the “substituting a despotic 
priesthood for a Christian ministry,” or about the “ preference of 
Catholic authorities over the Scriptures,” have themselves been 
the very men who have most conspicuously fallen down and 
adored the human idols of hero-worship. Men’s opinions, men’s 
talents, men’s sermons, men’s views, not to mention the varied 
accidents of social status, have been really the “authorities” 
which the immense majority of all Protestants have substituted 
for the “Ecclesia Docens.” Now, this isa hero-worship of which 
it is as easy to trace the evils as it is easy to trace the cause, 
even the necessity. If you take away the “ Ecclesia Docens”— 
and all heresy has done this—you leave nothing save human 
judgment to take its place, and you simply transfer your per- 
sonal homage from Authority to such personsas you may happen 
to admire. This truism is so obvious that to take the trouble of 
demonstrating it would be like mocking the common sense of 
the humanmind. Accordingly we find in England that the great 
sticklers for “ Bible truths” have been sticklers for the private 
views of their favorite commentators; that the most fanatical 
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advocates of the claims of private judgment have built the whole 
of their theology on others’ teaching ; that the most savage of the 
assailants of the authority of the pope have accepted blindly the 
teaching of some vain preacher; and that the scoffers at tradition 
have lived and died serenely, faithful votaries of the traditions 
of their own sect. It needed only, for any Protestant, that 
Bishop This or Archdeacon That, Professor This or Parochial 
Vicar That, should be the immediate, “ charming” exemplar of 
certain views, and hero-worship took the place of obedience to 
church teaching, because “the church” meant simply personal 
surroundings. 

The same sort of halo of hero-worship has hung about every 
one of the Reformers. The names of Latimer and Ridley have 
been sanctified in English thought; the names of Bucer and 
Melancthon—not to speak of the magic name of Martin Luther 
—have been supremely honored, venerated, “ worshipped,” be- 
cause of the Protestantism which they championed. In the same 
spirit the names of Laud, of Jeremy Taylor, of Jewell, of the 
“judicious Hooker,” have been as household gods to all good 
Anglicans, just as the name of Keble—ever memorable for his 
Christian Year—has been a pledge of the orthodoxy of his church. 
Pusey at one time was among the heroes, but he was eclipsed by 
the “ enfants terribles ” of ritualism. Just at this time there is no 
living Anglican hero, because the whole community is too shiv- 
ered to worship anybody. 

It would be easy to show, in regard to certain literary 
schools more or less associated with religion, that such names 
as Huxley, Tyndall, or Darwin exercise in England “ heroic” in- 
fluence. “Ah! but he’s a clever fellow” is the normal answer 
which is given to any suggestion against the soundness of a great 
scientist. Talent is worshipped because to worship talent is to 
indicate that we are able to appreciate it at its worth, and also 
because it supplies us, in the case of infidel writers, with an 
apology for being sceptical ourselves. In the same spirit an 
anti-Christian firebrand will be pardoned by a good many Chris- 
tians, provided that he do the one thing that is wanted. A Gari- 
baldi is idolized for his patriotism, to the total oblivion of his 
aberrations; a Bismarck is pinnacled for his strategy, to the at 
least partial ignoring of his injustice; and a Gambetta receives 
homage as a dictator, though he ostentatiously prefers Commu- 
nists to religious. Such examples are sufficient to illustrate the 
aphorism, “ Men forgive anything in an ally.” 

But, after all, is not hero-worship only another name for the 
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worship which human nature must necessarily render to “ supe- 
riors”? Julius Czsar, Alexander the Great, Mohammed, Napo- 
leon I. had their hosts of idolaters in their own time, and they 
will always live in history as heroes. It is true that they cut - 
throats by the thousand to gratify their own appetite for glory; 
but because they succeeded and did things on a grand scale they 
were not charged with manslaughter nor were. they hanged. 
Had they failed they would not have been heroes, but at the 
best unsuccessful adventurers. Or had they each cut but one 
throat or robbed but one farmhouse, instead of depopulating a 
hundred towns or laying waste the homes of a thousand fami- 
lies, it is probable that their careers would have been as bluntly 
cut short as their reputations would have been snuffed out in- 
gloriously. Conversely, if a man is unfortunate on a grand 
scale—say, if he fail in bankruptcy for millions—he will after- 
ward bow to his creditors from his private carriage ; but if a man 
fail in bankruptcy for a few thousands it will take him a long 
time to “hold his head upagain.”” So that there is a certain kind 
of hero-worship which is the “cultus” of grand scale, p/us the 
“‘cultus”” which is paid to grand “ pluck,” and we must dissoci- 
ate if from recognition of any virtue or grace of character such 
as even the most ardent of hero-worshippers must really love. 
Such hero-worship is an instinct which is outside the admiration 
of what is lovable, virtuous, gr exemplary ; it is simply a natural 
tendency to look up to superlatives in all branches of human ca- 
reer, good and bad. 

In a good sense there is a hero-worship which is not only 
thoroughly manly but also thoroughly Christian, even saintly. 
It is needless to insist on the Catholic principle of veneration for 
all those who have excelled in the highest virtues. This is in- 
deed the true hero-worship. But, apart from this, can we think 
of an Aquinas, or even a Schlegel, of a Raphael, a Dante, ora 
Michael Angelo, without being conscious, not of the weakness 
but of the dignity of keeping niches in our hearts for such fig- 
ures? We should like to have the chisel of a Pheidias or an 
Alcamenes to immortalize the ideal of such heroes. It is enno- 
bling to even contemplate the winged reach of the greatest men, 
and it is still more ennobling to try to copy it. So that hero- 
worship, in the best sense, is a superb education, such as is re- 
commended to every youth and such as has created many a 
hero. 

Now, what may be called the “ philosophy of hero-worship ” 
is the endeavoring to utilize the best side of its practice and to 
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subdue the silly weakness of its worst side. An easy thing to 
say but not todo! Yet in classifying the different species of 
heroes, and noting the different worship they have received, we 
cannot but get at the bottom of the right principles and the 
wrong principles which have led-whether to good or to bad hero- 
worship. Paganism made gods of its heroes; yet this was but 
to immortalize the emblems or symbols of whatever seemed ex- 
cellent to the pagan mind. Christianity, on the contrary, is the 
worship of the Divine Perfections, and must therefore stand 
apart as the only true hero-worship which has ever been prac- 
tised by the human heart. Of the earliest kinds of hero-worship, 
it was natural that its religion should be clouded in mystery and 
legend. -We find among the Northmen a wild theory of hero- 
worship, which was more properly the worship of nature—Odin, 
for example, being the symbol of -natural perfections, or perhaps 
even their embodiment and dispenser. Valor especially was 
consecrated by most of the ancients as the highest known cre- 
dential of “divinity.” But if we come to later times we find a 


very different spirit, both in the appreciation of the virtues and 
in their worship. Heresy, sectarianism, apostasy have decked 
their own idols in their own way. Thus, whereas paganism 


made its heroes a sort of demigods, or sometimes consecrated 
the mere symbols of power, such as thunder, or fire, or tempest, 
Mohammedanism made its hero a prophet; and in some senses he 
was worthy to be esteemed so. Remembering the surroundings 
of Mohammed, his education, and his quasi ascetic life, he was 
worthy to be called a hero for his protest against idol-worship and 
for his insistence on the belief in the true God. So far, in most 
of the big hero-worships, we admit something that is excusable 
if not admirable. When we come to the lesser worships, such as 
those of the conquerors or self-made first consuls or dictators, we 
naturally find it difficult to distinguish the meritorious from the 
purely selfish, the fortunate, the fate-made. Of conquerors in 
modern times we must, of course, select Napoleon as the dia- 
demed “ Petit Corporal” of conquest. This man received more 
hero-worship than human nature could stand, and he tumbled 
over into foolishness and exile. He was worshipped for his suc- 
cess, and nothing but his success, and when he got to St. Hel- 
ena he was not worshipped. Oliver Cromwell was an offspring 
of circumstance, and then became a hero of fanaticism ; and he 
was perhaps the oddest example of a man being thought a 
Christian hero, notwithstanding that he could murder a Chris- 
tian king. Now, just as Cromwell wasa hero to the Puritans, 
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Charles II. was a hero to the Cavaliers; and just as Cromwell 
was hung in chains after his death, so Charles II. was heartily 
despised after his death. But in politics all hero-worship is 
less a homage paid to a man than to the principles which we 
happen to approve in him. 

Far more interesting and instructive is the hero-worship of 
the poets ; indeed, this is the “ natural religion” of hero-worship. 
We may come to forget Charlemagne, save when we read of him 
in history ; we may only remember William the Conqueror as a 
plucky soldier who fought at Hastings, and who brought with 
him to England Norman adventurers; we may never give a 
thought to the lesser political heroes—a Pombal, a Choiseul, a 
Pitt—who in their own little day were accounted heroes ; but the 
great poets ever live in our hearts as a part of our very ex- 
istence, our joy. King David was supreme as our royal poet; 
nor, as atypical penitent, an exquisite song-writer, a melodist of 
the purest and inmost thoughts, can he ever be rivalled in 
this world. He was deserving of hero-worship as the prince of 
holy poetry, and he has been always so esteemed by all Chris- 
tians, But let us come down to the uninspired—at least to 
the lesser inspired ; for we never can talk securely of inspiration. 
Dante, who was begotten of trouble, of humiliation, of poverty, 
of exile, has embodied in his Divina Commedia—in the “ Purga- 
torio,” the “ Inferno,” the “ Paradiso” —the intensity of his own 
terribly profound soul, so that we seem to read Aim in all he 
writes. And what shall we say of Shakspere, of whom Goethe 
well said that his writings might be compared to a watch with a 
dial-plate of transparent crystal, because at the same time that 
we can read the exact truth, we can read all the mechanism 
which thinks it out? If Shakspere is happy and Dante is sad, 
both*equally dig down into the depths of our nature and both 
lift us for the time to their level. Are they not heroes? Put 
together all the Alexanders, all the Conquerors, kings, adven- 
turers of the world: Dante and Shakspere have done more 
to make natures than the whole herd of cutthroats to destroy 
them. Even the glorious old Homer, whose passion was war, 
cannot be coupled with Dante or Shakspere, because valor 
is only one feature in heroism. Hero-worship, for the poets 
of all the virtues, is the ingrafting into ourselves some of their 
excellences. 

And, to descend half a dozen steps lower, who shall say 
that the honest worship of such a man as Mr. Boswell for his 
ideal, his actual Dr. Johnson was not ennobling to Aim, though 
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it is laughable to ws and has had no other fruit than a good 
biography? So long as hero-worship is the worship of the 
admirable—no matter in what sphere of human thought—we 
can scarcely be philosophic if we sneer at a genuflection made, 
not to the man, but to his gifts. 

Is, then, the “ philosophy of hero-worship” the appreciation 
of what is worthy to be honored and the ridicule of all coun- 
terfeits or shams? In the main this is undoubtedly true. In 
the department of human sentiment called hero-worship, as in 
most other departments of sentiment, there is tragedy, comedy, 
farce. In the way of farce we have had the crowding of a 
London court of law (in the month of March, 1882) to hear the 
pleadings for and against parting with “Jumbo,” the African 
elephant, to whose immensity and wise dumbness many a Lon- 
doner has shown hero-worship. Yet this is at least an innocent 
enthusiasm, and it has been caught by men and women from 
children. Enthusiasm is the pulsation of interest. And a people 
would be cold, almost lifeless, in whom was no capacity of en- 
thusiasm. Yet in this mild farce of Jumboism we detect some 
of the characteristics which mark off false hero-worship from 
true. The very people who are so sensitively touched by the 
prospective sufferings of the four-footed beast are sublimely in- 
different to the real sufferings of the thousands who starve or 
are intensely wretched all around them. My Lady Tearful, 
who writes pathetically to the newspapers that her children will 
subscribe liberally for Jumbo’s freedom, never thinks of asking 
her children to lay by their pocket-money for the purchase of 
bread for the poor. This “ humbug” of sentimentality is simply 
sickening. And “humbug” is the soul of false hero-worship. 
It is because people are always “ humbugging ” themselves that 
they are so easily blinded by false heroism. It is because fashion 
has set up false deities, to be adored with morbid sentiment, 
vicious egotism, that therefore what is magnificently unselfish 
has ceased to be a deity of fashion. The household gods of 
fashion are display and ostentation, respectability, comfort, and 
luxury ; so that their contraries are too purely hypothetical to 
be entertained in the mind as realizable. Hero-worship is the 
worship of those fictions which are crowned with a glittering 
success; it is not the worship of the heroism of unselfishness— 
the only moral heroism worth the name. Let it be granted that 
there are three kinds of hero-worship—the worship of the super- 
natural virtues, the worship of magnificent brains, and the wor- 
ship of the excellences of character; and that this last, apart 
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from Christian motive, is in itself very dignifying and beautiful. 
Now, unselfishness is the very root of the natural virtues, as it is 
also their supremest flower and fruit; and we must admit that 
it is so rare—in the being carried to the point of heroism—that 
it has almost ceased to be recognized asa possibility. For this 
reason it is that modern hero-worship, for the most part, is the 
worship of crowned selfishness or egotism. It is therefore the 
worship of the contemptible. And, however painful it is to own 
it, we had better be sincere as to insincerity and confess that 
The Contemptible is a prince-hero. 

The waste of worship is one reason why so few of us are 
capable of attaining to any sort of perfection. The student, the 
politician, the soldier, the dandy, the lover, the man of fashion, 
the monomaniac, all waste, to some degree, so much worship on 
second things that they cannot be captivated by first things. 
Imagine the amount of force, intellectual and moral (we will not 
say anything about the spiritual), which is wasted in the course 
of one year, by the vast majority of human beings, on false wor- 
ship. Force is but a limited quantity, and, like money, demands 
its arithmetic ; and if any sort of force, or any degree of any sort, 
be expended on one kind of object it cannot be expended on an- 
other. Now, let us say that every morning brings to every man 
living his given quantity of the various necessary forces. When 
we have subtracted what is wasted on the indulgence of egotism 
—on the numerous sweet idlenesses of vanity—the intensity of 
the various forces has received a diminution equally hurtful to 
perception and attainment. And so because a man is not really 
his whole self, intellectually, morally, or physically, he suffers 
from moral obliquity, from intellectual short-sightedness, and 
from an enervated capacity of struggle. Add up the whole sum 
of such habits of wasted force, and we see why it is that inferior 
objects of hero-worship are preferred before such as are supe- 
rior. And add up the false habits of social life, the false max- 
ims, ideas, aspirations with which our whole being becomes 
saturated, and we see that we are scarcely ever ourselves, but 
only fragmentary bits of ourselves. And so it comes to pass that 
hero-worship, with most of us, is not a sincere homage paid by 
self, but a homage paid only by a small part of self, because 
the greater part of self is fast asleep. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that we ourselves, like our 
heroes, are for the most part fictitious or apologetic. In short— 
to repeat the word which, if conventional, is expressive and just 
exactly conveys the whole truth—we most of us more or less 
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worship ‘“ humbug,” and we most of us are “humbugs” our- 
selves. If for one moment we should be real, in the confession 
of our weak judgments, we should have to admit that between 
“heroism” and “humbug” it would take the spear of Ithuriel to 
tell the difference. And if for one moment we should be real, in 
the confession of our weak ambitions, we should have to admit 
that the highest of all heroisms is that one which receives the 
least honors. The highest of all heroisms is that of the Christian 
saint, who weighs everything in the balance of immortality and 
acts only for God inall he does. “ Ah! but here you are really 
going too far,” will reply our intelligent objector, “because in 
this world we have our duties to perform, and we should take 
the best exemplars of their performance.” And who are their 
best exemplars, in your opinion? Do you look for them on the 
Stock Exchange, or in diplomacy, or in the cosey libraries of the 
erudite student, or on the benches of the party members of the 
House of Commons, or among the barristers, the merchants, the 
tradesmen? There are, doubtless, respectable exemplars in all 
such spheres ; only, as a rule, the odject which is proposed is not 
perfect heroism but success. And the point for which we con- 
tend is that heroism, to be perfect, must aim not at gain but at 
virtue. It is on this account we give the palm to the saint. Let 
us reduce the whole matter to a syllogism: Hero-worship is the 
worship of the admirable; the most admirable thing in the world 
is perfect virtue; therefore the Christian saint is the only type 


in the world who either appreciates or who practises perfect 
hero- worship. 
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LAST PAGES IN THE JOURNAL OF EVE DE LA 
TOUR D’ARRAINE. 


To-pay, the 13th of September, 1793, Mme. Lanjuinais, Mau- 
rice, and I were arrested in the name of the Republic and instal- 
ledin the Abbaye, having thus taken the first step of that journey 
whose last is the guillotine. Well, it is over, and I draw a long 
breath that seems strangely like relief. The worst has come, 
and at least our apprehensions are at rest. I would not live over 
the past months of alternate hope and fear, shame and sorrow, if 
I had fifty lives to save instead of one. They lie behind me like 
a black nightmare that I cannot bear even to recall—the hasty 
plans of escape, abandoned as hopeless before they were half 
ripe; the misery of seeing friend after friend engulfed in the 
whirlpool that has swallowed us at last; the days and nights of 
ceaseless terror, suspecting every one and being suspected by all ; 
and, above other misery, the sense of unutterable shame that we 
shoufd lie hidden like foxes in their holes, cowering before those 
whose necks should be beneath our feet. 

Only last week we had planned our long-hoped-for flight, 
madame and I to be disguised as market-women, Maurice as 
our clownish assistant. The coarse clothes were ready; the 
small stock of cheap vegetables—scarcer and scarcer, alas! with 
each day of liberty—were finally procured. I dressed myself 
with hasty, trembling fingers and went with a heavy heart into 
madame’s room. Well, smiles and tears lie very close together, 
and a real laugh is worth, in these dismal days, almost as much as 
safety. There she stood before her glass, completely attired and 
with a basket on her arm, looking so thoroughly the marquise 
that she was, and so not at all the rustic she wished to be, that 
the delightful incongruity between her stately bearing and her 
humble occupation upset my overwrought nerves and I laughed 
until the tears stood in my eyes. 

Maurice came in and joined me, and his mother, half-flattered, 
half-despairing, threw down the hamper and tore off the stiff 
white cap. “It is useless, Eve,” she sighed. “I had’ better die 
a lady than try to live as anything else. We cannot change our 
natures even at the bidding of the Convention.” 

It mattered but little after all, for the plan failed, as others 
had done before; the meshes of the net that circled us drew 
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closer still, and behold us here, the invited guests of the Republic, 
enjoying its short-lived hospitality. Strange that I should feel 
flippant, knocking thus at the door of death; but then, dear 
father, I have one secret joy that cannot be torn from me. When 
the summons came this morning, and I knew that all was over, my 
first thought was of you. “ He is safe!” I said to myself exult- 
ingly, ‘and they cannot touch a hair of his head.” Here the 
same consolation dwells with me always, until I grow selfish 
with its consideration. Madame suffers for her son, Maurice for 
me; while I—is it that I am heartless and cannot feel as I ought. 
for those who love me? Instead of thinking of these two whose 
fates are linked with mine, | am counting over and over witha 
happy heart the many long miles that lie between Paris and 
Vienna—Vienna, that city of safety, the beacon-light of many a 
shipwrecked emigré, within whose blessed walls you are secure- 
ly sheltered. 

This is my secret joy, and selfishly I brood over it. To 
Maurice I am his promised bride, to madame her hoped-for 
daughter; but when I have finished loving you, dearest father, 
there does not seem to be any room left in my heart for others. 


SEPTEMBER 16. 

We are better off than I had hoped or expected. Even sus- 
pected royalists may have friends in power, and we possess one 
whose good-will is boundless, though he can do but little. The 
Revolution having fairly reversed the natural order of things, 
capricious fortune rules the hour ; and Fabre d’Eglantine, patriot 
and deputy though he be, has procured for his former friends 
such poor comforts as their state may still admit of.. Thanks 
to his influence, madame and I enjoy two luxuries that can soften 
many hardships. The privacy of a separate cell is ours when- 
ever we wish to be alone, and the society of the Abbaye is open 
to us when we would be merry. Nor are these favors slight 
ones, as republican favors go. The brutal espionage suffered by 
the royal family and by many prisoners of higher rank than ours 
is the most galling of their misfortunes, and to be free from it is 
indeed a coveted indulgence. 

As for our society, it is all that could be desired: well-born, 
witty, refined, and most enjoyable, were it not for the melancholy 
uncertainty as to whether your friend of to-day will not be head- 
less to-morrow—a suggestion which, however politely ignored, 
intrudes itself unbidden into our gayest moments. 

We are looked upon as highly privileged, having a few books 
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and writing materials allotted to us, and receiving more civility 
from the concierges than that worthy couple are given to show- 
ing their guests. Their daughter, Cécile, a girl of eighteen, waits 
upon us occasionally and has attached herself especially to me. 
She showed me to-day a pair of earrings which Citizen d’Eglan- 
tine had given her on condition she would be as kind to us as 
the prison rules allow; and in an excess of gratitude even offer- 
ed to dress my hair, which she is pleased to greatly admire. 

Ten months ago perhaps D’Eglantine might have effected our 
release, but now any such attempt would be but courting dan- 
ger. Yet never before have he and his party seemed more 
triumphant. It is not two weeks since he boasted to Maurice 
that the time was coming, and quickly, when the word Girondist 
would ring its own death-knell as surely as the word Royalist 
does now. 

“With this difference always, my friend,” replied Maurice 
urbanely: “the Royalist dies for his cause; the Gironde will 
perish with the trust they have betrayed.” 


_* SEPTEMBER 20. 
Can all things become endurable, or do our hearts gradually 


steel themselves against the sufferings of others and our own 
manifest perils? I have been a prisoner now for but six days, and 
already, in imitation of those around me, have taken up the rdéle 
of gay defiance to an evil destiny. Every evening the list is read, 
and those who are called to trial go forth, never to be heard 
from again. If any escape we do not know of it, and our parting 
isa final one. Yet half an hour later their places are filled, their 
names forgotten, and all are thinking how best to enjoy the next 
twenty-four hours, which may also be their last. A few, indeed, 
weep, some pray, and many live on careless of the approaching 
summons. 

Yesterday Lucille Lavoisier’s name was read out second on 
the fatal roll. I saw her glance with mute, unconscious appeal 
at her husband, who took her hand and listened with strained 
attention as the list proceeded. His was the last name—Henri 
Lavoisier, formerly de Clermont-Tonneres. As he heard it he 
drew a long breath and looked at her with happy eyes. They 
nad gained all they asked—the privilege of dying together. 

Lucille and I wept bitterly when we parted, for we had known 
each other from early childhood, and the thought of her pretty, 
girlish head rolling from the block brought a great throb of pain 
to my heart. That was last night ; and to-day, while perhaps the 


— 
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cart that drew her to the guillotine was slowly setting forth, we 
prisoners of the Abbaye entertained ourselves with a charm- 
ing concert, varied and brightened by a short comedy, the im- 
promptu effort of Maurice and Hilary Lasource. I sang, but in 
the midst of my song the thought of Lucille came upon me sud- 
denly and choked me with sobs, which were soon destined to 
give place to laughter as Maurice enacted the despairing lover 
languishing at his companion’s feet. 

Dear father, if ever you see these wretched lines what will 
you think of me when I can write thus of myself? But it is the 
crowning misery of this unhappy time that cruelty and terror 
have demoralized all, even the sufferers. Has it not been but 
thirteen months since I myself beheld M. de St. Marc, your old 
and dear friend, hacked with sabres, covered with blood, a pike 
thrust through his body, and forced to hobble on his knees for 
the amusement of the savages who surrounded him, imitating 
with rapturous delight the convulsions of his prolonged death- 
agony? When the sun set on that sorrowful 1oth of August it 
seemed as if all my powers of suffering were exhausted, and the 
long, intervening year of horrors has scarcely addeda pang. The 
king has been butchered; the queen, they say, must die; the 
streets of Paris have run blood; young and old perish in a vast 
hecatomb! How, then, can I stop to weep for one friend less, 
when to-morrow I may follow by the same path? Rather let 
us be’as merry as we can before the guillotine beckons us and 
the curtain falls. 


SEPTEMBER 22. 

Imprisonment is beginning to tell severely on our wardrobes, 
which, scanty at the start, grow more shabby and unpresentable 
with every day. Maurice has but one lace cravat, which is get- 
ting ragged, and madame’s only cap shows visible signs of decay. 
This morning I was vainly endeavoring to darn its delicate 
meshes when Cécile Bérault, the concierge’s daughter, came fly- 
ing into our cell—called by courtesy our apartment—flushed 
with excitement and panting with haste. 

“Come quick, citoyenne!” shecried. “Come! I have some- 
thing fine to show you.” 

Startled by her sudden entrance, I jumped up with thought- 
less haste, letting my needle fall from my hands. This misfor- 
tune sobered me at once, for we have but a few of these useful 
little articles in the prison, and they are in great demand. 

“ Never mind it, pray!” entreated the girl. “ We will find it 
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later or I will get you another one. But come now to my room 
or you will miss it all.” 

“To your room!” I répeated, aghast at such a breach of 
prison discipline. 

“ Yes, yes!” she cried; “father says you may.” And with- 
out another word she swept me through the corridor, where the 
sentinels allowed us to pass unquestioned, up a flight of stone 
stairs, and into her room, while Bérault stood at the door, jing- 
ling his huge bunch of keys in a suggestive manner, lest some 
wild thought of escape might enter my bewildered brain. 

“T trust the citoyenne will enjoy the sight,” he said grimly. 
“It is fine indeed to a patriot’s eyes.” 

The girl drew me to her only window, from which we could 
command a full view of the narrow street beneath. It was 
thronged with men, women, and children, who: pressed along in 
something that seemed like an uncouth procession, singing, 
dancing, shrieking, flinging themselves recklessly into each 
other’s arms, as if driven mad by the excitement of the moment. 
Drawn in an.open cart was a young woman, her arms bare, her 
long brown hair streaming in the wind. With fierce gesticula- 
tions she addressed the reeking crowd, who cheered her every 
word, 

“A bas l’Autrichienne!” she shrieked. “To the guillotine 
with the she-wolf and her whelps! They have sucked the peo- 
ple’s blood long enough. It is time now she paid the score.” 

A wild yell of delight followed these words, and the people 
crowded around the cart until it could go no further. As it 
stopped a man forced his way through the throng and clamber- 
ed into it. Filthy, ragged, brutalized with rage, he thrust the 
girl aside and waved his dirty red cap in theair. “Not |’Au- 
trichienne alone!” he cried with fierce profanity, ‘“-but all her 
friends—wolves in sheep’s covering, who affect to love the peo- 
ple they betray. The Girondists are caged at last, my-citizens, 
and Madame la Guillotine is opening her patriotic arms to en- 
fold them. We will see them safe in her embraces.” 

“ Down with Brissot and Lacaze! Death for Vergniaud and 
Condorcet!” shouted the crowd. “To the guillotine with all 
these men who prate of mercy while the people starve !” 

“The baker’s shop is empty,” piped a shrill female voice, 
“and we have had no bread to-day.” 

“ Peace, girl!” sternly cried the man in the cart. “ Have not 
the Convention decreed that food shall be sold cheaply to all 
who wish to buy?” 
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“ But the butcher has not killed this week,” persisted the wo- 
man, who I now saw was young and haggard with want; “and 
the baker swears he has not another pound of flour. The Repub- 
lic should feed her children!” 

“ We are in the hands of our enemies!” shrieked the first girl 
who had spoken. “The Widow Capet intrigues against us from 
her prison, the Girondists from theirs. When all these are sent 
to the guillotine we shall have bread in plenty.” 

“Fool!” said a round-shouldered artisan amidst the crowd. 
“ They are all now in the Conciergerie, and it would be a brave 
man who would dare to plot there.” 

“ To the Convention!”’ cried another speaker. ‘“ We will go 
to the Convention and demand food for ourselves and death for 
our enemies.” 

“ Alas!”’ cried a young girl—“ alas! Marat is dead.” 

These simple words suddenly inflamed the crowd to a strange 
fury. With shrieks and groans of mingled rage and sorrow 
they rushed on, trampling over each other in their barbarous 
haste. Perhaps they recalled the 4th of last April, when they 
had carried their idol in triumph through the Rue Saint-Honoré 
and crowned his hideous squalor with garlands of spring flowers 
that seemed to blush for their own purity. 

“The friend of the people is dead!” they wailed; “ but 
we shall still have vengeance. On, citizens, to the Conven- 
tion!” 

They pressed by, and, sick with disgust and horror, I turned 
to look at the girl beside me. She seemed transformed into an- 
other being; her eyes glittered with light, her cheeks flushed 
crimson, her breast heaved with the strain of her emotions. 
With her head thrust from the window she drank in every de- 
tail of the vile scene with an appalling delight. She was ready 
and willing to join that throng of brutal men and women in their 
fierce delirium. I caught her arm, and she started as if awaken- 
ing from a dream. 

“ Was it not grand, citoyenne?”’ she murmured. “Did you 
see Jean Sautelle, who leaped into the cart? They say he is the 
strongest man in all Paris, and can crush an enemy’s skull with 
one blow of his great fist.” 

“ Cécile,” I said gravely, “you are a humane and virtuous 
girl. How dare you, then, applaud these spectacles of depravity 
and vice?” 

She sobered for an instant and lowered her downcast eyes. 


Then the watchwords of the new religion came to her rescue. 
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“ Citoyenne,” she said boldly, “there is but one virtue left in 
these days, and that is to love our country.” 

- I shook my head. “You had better love your soul,” I said ; 
and, sick at heart with all that I had seen and heard, I turned 
away, glad to seek a blessed shelter in my cell. Perhaps D’Eglan- 
tine is right when he says that a prison is now the best asylum 
that Paris can afford. 


- SEPTEMBER 27. 

I have written nothing for five days, because there has been 
so little worth recording in the routine of our prison life. We 
sew, chat, play cards and dominoes, get up little plays not very 
well acted and concerts not very well sung, welcome new guests 
at the Abbaye, part sadly from the old ones em route for, the 
guillotine, and try in all ways to extract what flavor we can from 
our rather monotonous days. 

Maurice has become the life of the place. He it is who with 
untiring energy plans out each evening’s entertainment and 
spares no pains to make it a success. We have had several 
mock trials, at which he has appeared as Hébert, Chabot, and 
Fouquier-Tinville, with an accuracy of delineation too startling 
to be altogether pleasant. Yet these little farces are conducted 
with so much care that they contain absolutely no word to which 
the prison spies may not listen with impunity. The young girls 
secretly envy me my betrothal to one so gallant and gay, forget- 
ting that the scaffold stands between us and our nuptials; and 
even Bérault, the surly, was recently heard to confess that when 
Citizen Lanjuinais was called to the guillotine the Abbaye would 
lose its most attractive guest. 

As for madame, in her calm serenity, which nothing can dis- 
place, she wonders at the restless spirits of her son, who is fight- 
ing an hourly battle with his own thoughts. I sometimes fancy 
‘that she disapproves of our more lively pastimes; but if so she 
says nothing, looks nothing that could indicate her displeasure. 
She is unfailingly courteous to all and friendly to none, and has 
never since the first moment of our arrest betrayed weariness 
for the present or apprehension for the future. Whether she 
hopes for the best or has resigned herself to the worst, her mind 
is a sealed book and none may look in it. 

Two nights ago among the prisoners summoned to trial was 
Mme. de St. Cymon, the young widow of a brave officer who 
fell under Dumouriez at Verdun. This afternoon she was re- 
turned to the Abbaye, having been tried, condemned, dragged to 
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the guillotine, and there reprieved because, either through some 
mistake or intentional omission, her name was found to have 
been left out of the fatal list. The last of eleven condemned, 
she witnessed the execution of her ten companions, and, having 
endured all the agonies that belong to death, felt herself not free 
but respited, perhaps to suffer them once more. 

Surely such an ordeal would be enough to subdue the brav- 
est.soul, but the utterly frivolous have an armor of their own 
more impregnable sometimes than the stoutest courage; and 
Amélie, in answer to a host of commiserating questions, had 
but one complaint to make—that the executioner was so dirty. 
She seemed to have taken in nothing beyond this dismal fact, 
but, with her soft eyes dilated in horror, described her sensations 
on beholding him, brutal, hideous, and above all so miserably 
far from clean; his arms, hands, and blood-stained shirt foully 
repulsive to her fastidious eyes. In vain Maurice lightly sug- 
gested that when one had to die the cleanliness of one’s execu- 
tioner was, after all, a matter of small consideration. 

“ Your pardon, monsieur,” she said with gentle dignity. “I 
have always known that some time I must die; but I never 
thought I should live to be handled by such dirty fingers.” 


Finally the happy thought occurred to him that perhaps the 
other two Sampson brothers might be more cleanly than the 
one Amélie had seen. This idea was consoling, and now we live 
in hopes that when our turns arrive the least dirty of the trio 
may preside. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 

Clean or otherwise, we shall doubtless soon need his minis- 
trations. Ten prisoners have been called for trial to-morrow : 
M. and Mme. Grangeneuve, guilty of being aristocrats; M. and 
Mme. Mercier, guilty of being rich; the Marquis de Laroche- 
Ayman and his little son, a boy of eleven; Raymonde de Faire; 
Blanche, Marquise de Lanjuinais; Maurice Lanjuinais, her son ; 
and Eve de la Tour d’Arraine. So you see, dear father, our - 
turn has come at last, and all that is left for me is to uphold the 
honor of your name, which I have no brother to bear. 

Cécile Bérault has been shedding torrents of tears in my cell, 
greatly to my surprise and to madame’s manifest displeasure. 
The poor girl, on whom I had at no time bestowed a second 
thought, has attached herself to me through some whimsical 
fancy of her own, and appears inconsolable at the prospect of 
my trial. It is certainly not very cheerful to see her so sure of 
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its result; but, afterall, opinions on that subject seldom vary, and 
she only speaks with the frankness of her class. For some days 
past she has been hovering around like my shadow, bringing me 
small offerings of flowers and fruit, and assisting with more 
good-will than dexterity at my scanty toilets. 

“If the citoyenne will permit me,” she said, sobbing, “I will 
come to the Conciergerie the day after to-morrow and dress her 
hair for the last time.” 

This was really a trifle too much for my composure. 

“ Cécile,” I remonstrated, “ you forget that perhaps I may be 
acquitted.” 

“ Ah! if it were possible. I could then wait on you always,” 
she said, quietly linking our lives together. “ But I do not hope 
it, citoyenne ; so few aristocrats escape.” 

“ And how can a girl like you gain admittance to the Con- 
ciergerie ?” 

“Oh! there will be no trouble about that. Mme. Bault is 
my mother’s cousin, and her daughter and I are old friends. It 
is she who waits upon the queen.” 

‘eBut I thought M. and Mme. Richard had charge of the 
Conciergerie?” I said, wondering. 

“ And so they had,” replied Cécile. “ But they have been ar- 
rested together with Michonis, who permitted a note to reach 
the prisoner; and Mme. Bault and her husband, the former con- 
cierges of La Force, obtained the post.”’ 

“Poor queen!” I sighed, thinking, indeed, not of her guar- 
dians but of her long captivity and many sorrows. 

The girl flushed scarlet. “ Believe me, citoyenne,” she said 
earnestly, ‘my cousin is not harsh. She and her daughter do 
all they can to soften the rigor of the queen’s imprisonment, even 
at the risk of disobeying their strict orders. They prepare her 
food themselves and gladly give her the few comforts that they 
dare.” 

“ Indeed I-do not doubt it,” I said, anxious to make atone- 
ment for my unhappy exclamation. “I am sure that your cou- 
sin is kind, because I know how good you have been to me. 
Even in Paris there are still some compassionate hearts to be 
found.” 

She smiled a little sadly. “I love you dearly, citoyenne,” 
she said as she went away, “ but at least I know that I am a fool 
for my pains.” 

Well, there is one use I will make of this girl’s strange fond- 
ness for me. I have resolved, because I can do no better, to give 
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to her keeping these pages, which have been my last farewell to 
you. There is nothing in them which can criminate her, and she 
has promised to guard them faithfully, and, if ever peace returns 
to this darkened land, to spare no pains to place them in your 
‘hand. It is, after all, a foolish hope, but the thought that you 
will one day read my words is so sweet to me that I cannot bear 
to relinquish it. If we are condemned and sent to the Con- 
ciergerie, as Cécile is sure we will be, then when she comes to 
see me I will give the book to her. Until that time I shall keep 
it with me: it is my only link to you. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 

How shall I ever be able to write, dear father, of all that has 
taken place within the last ten hours? This morning we were 
subjected to that cheerful mockery which the Republic grandilo- 
quently calls a trial. Fabre d’Eglantine had provided us with a 
pleader, though not appearing himself in any way in our be- 
half. Indeed, such an act would perhaps have cost him more 
than he is prepared to pay. We were the last of the prisoners 
to be summoned. M.and Mme. Grangeneuve were called first, 
rapidly convicted of being aristocrats, and sentenced to the guil- 
lotine. M.and Mme. Mercier came next, and with admirable 
promptness were disposed of in the same manner, her father, a 
wealthy farmer-general, striving in vain tosave her. Raymonde 
de Faire and the marquis carried their condemnation in their 
titles and made no attempt at defence. The child alone excited 
compassion. 

Slight and fair, with blue eyes prematurely saddened, the boy 
is said to be the image of his mother, who is dead, and bears but 
little resemblance to his dark and handsome father; yet it is easy 
to read the great love which unites them. While in the Abbaye 
the marquis never permitted him out of his sight, and the two 
seemed to have no desire for other companionship. Several 
times I had spoken to the child and shared with him Cécile’s 
plums and grapes—gifts which he accepted with a shy reluct- 
ance, and which failed to win him from his unboyish solitude. 
During all the preceding trials he nestled closely to his father, 
who, occasionally bending over him, spoke some word of encour- 
agement, to which the boy would respond with a faint smile, 
while his intelligent eyes studied the faces of the judges as if he 
would read their very thoughts. 

“Henri de Laroche-Ayman, accused of being an enemy of 
the Republic, under the first article of the new decree, which pro- 
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vides for all ci-devant nobles who have not constantly manifested 
their attachment for the revolution—”’ 

- “ Provides for them liberally and for ever,” interrupted a wo- 
man’s voice in the gallery, in acknowledgment of which witti- 
cism the crowd cheered long and loudly. 

“The prisoner is found guilty,’’ continued the president, after 
waiting for silence ; “ but the boy is too young to be a sharer in 
his father’s treason. The Republic will adopt him and be his 
protector.” 2 

Another round of applause from the now sympathetic audi- 
ence, one voice alone protesting. A tall, gaunt man rose in the 
gallery, wearing the bonnet rouge and opening and shutting his 
fist with a nervous, hungry motion. “The wise farmer,” he said 
with cruel emphasis, “is he who destroys the fox-cubs in the 
litter and who drowns the field-mice in the nest.” 

“Silence!” thundered Foucault, who was one of the judges. 
“The Republic does not make war on children. Let the boy be 
removed and the next prisoners called.” 

There was an instant’s silence. The child, pale as death, clung 
desptrately to his father, who, with unalterable calmness, begged 
permission to speak a word. “The gentleman in the gallery is 
right,” he said with cynical courtesy. “You will never be able 
to make a good republican of my son. The last of an ancient 
race, believe me the traditions of his blood cannot be uprooted ; 
and if he lives it will be to avenge his father’s death and to de- 
vote every energy to replacing the rightful heir upon the throne 
of France.” 

Then, smiling, he stooped and whispered to the child, who in- 
stantly removed the cap from his fair curls and cried out in his 
clear, boyish treble: “ A bas la République! Vive la Reine et 
le Dauphin!” after which, smiling back at his father as one who 
claims reward for his obedience, he nestled still closer to his 
side. 

A change of sentiment swept over the crowd. “The young 
whelp!” cried one. “To the guillotine with father and son!” 
shrieked another ; and a dozen voices took up the cry and joined 
furiously in. The president rang his bell; there was a brief de- 
liberation. “Let the boy go with his father,” he said, “and up- 
on his head be the guilt.” 

The marquis bowed. “I thank you, gentlemen,” he said 
gravely, and, taking his son’s hand in his, the two left the stand 
together. 

Wrapped in this pathetic little tragedy, which I hardly knew 
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whether to praise or to condemn, I did not hear our names 
called out by Fouquier-Tinville, who read the accusations against 
us. It was a surprise to my own self to hear of how much I 
was guilty. Since that gigantic decree which emanated from 
the subtle brain of Merlin de Douai has enveloped all France in 
its meshes, there is no one free from suspicion, no word or act 
that can be pronounced guiltless. Amid its seventy-four incri- 
minations there lurks some clause that can be fitted to every 
case, so that escape becomes impossible. 

Maurice was an aristocrat to whom the certificate of citizen- 
ship had been denied, an enemy of the constitution, who had no 
means of existence beyond the rent from property ‘now confis- 
cated. His mother shared his guilt. She was a direct partisan 
of royalty, and had been one of those who sought to show their 
sympathy with the queen by flocking to look upon her with re- 
spectful pity as she and her children walked in the gardens of 
the Temple. I was the daughter of an emigré whose head would 
pay the forfeit of his return. I had communicated by letter with 
him; we had all three endeavored to escape in disguise from the 
country, and there were present witnesses who could prove this 
fact against us. 

“Ma foi!” whispered Maurice to me as the list went on. 
“ What a waste of breath! Here is enough to guillotine us a 
dozen times over.” 

At last, however, the accusations were finished and our 
pleader arose. He said what he could in our behalf honestly but 
not enthusiastically, any undue warmth at such a time being apt 
to involve the advocate in the client’s danger. There are still, 
indeed, men who, like Chauveau-Lagarde, devote themselves with 
generous enthusiasm to the cause of the accused, heedless of their 
own peril; but suspicion falls on all, and all are alike blighted by 
their common fears. Our defence was brief and seemed out of 
proportion with the length of the accusations. The president 
then, turning to madame, asked if she had anything to say in her 
own behalf. Madame, who appeared insufferably bored by the 
whole affair, to which she had listened with the half-distraite 
manner of one who endures but does not heed a prosy book, 
languidly turned her head, included the whole court in one 
glance of supreme disdain, and answered she had not. The same 
question was put to me, and I, too, had no reply: what could I 
plead to such charges? I looked hopelessly at Maurice, who 
arose and asked permission to speak. Dazed as I was, I saw the 
change that came over his handsome face. There was no trace 
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of indifference left as, with all the earnest strength and pathos 
of his nature, he made a last appeal for the helpless women by 
his side. 

What he said I can hardly remember, so much did the man- 
ner Of his saying it confuse and bewilder me. Was this vehe- 
ment, pathetic, passionate man Maurice, the careless scoffer at 
death and destiny? I heard him plead in our behalf that at no 
time had we by word or deed injured the Republic; that his 
mother’s sympathy for the queen had beefi a woman's pity for 
another woman; my only crime a daughter’s love for her fa- 
ther. He reminded the court that you had been sent to Vienna 
long before the decree against emigrés had been passed, and 
that your return to France would have been fraught with useless 
danger. He urged passionately that the plan of flight had been 
his, and his alone, and that we had yielded as women to his will. 
‘“ Citizens,” he concluded, “‘ one of you has said that the Repub- 
lic does not make war on children. Why, then, on defenceless 
women who have been guilty of no crime, and whose blood only 
disgraces the fair fame of the nation? I hold myself responsible 
as a man for the actions of my mother and of my betrothed bride, 
now under her protection; grant that as a man I alone may pay 
the forfeit.” 

He ceased, and involuntarily I turned to look at madame. 
Her eyes were fixed upon her son, and I saw the torrent of 
pride and tenderness that'swept over her face for one brief in- 
stant, changing and softening every feature. Then it faded, and 
her impassive coldness gave no token of what she must have 
felt. I was still lost in wonder at the change in both mother and 
son when the jury, who had been deliberating for two full min- 
utes, came to their decision, and the sentence was read out: 
Guilty all three of treason to the Republic, and sentenced to the 
guillotine to-morrow. 

Maurice shrugged his shoulders: he was once more his oid 
self. “And now,” he said, “for the delights of the Concier- 
gerie.” 

But the Conciergerie was full already, most prisoners being 
taken there immediately before their trial; and so we were sent 
back to spend our last evening in the familiar company of the 
Abbaye. Not anticipating our return, the concierge had assign- 
ed our cell to some new arrivals and regarded us with no great 
satisfaction. “It does not matter, however,” he said after a min- 
ute’s reflection; “I can give the citoyennes another room, since 
it will be but for one night.” And, quite cheerful over this 
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abridgment of his hospitality, he led the way, humming a bar 
of the “ Marseillaise” and rattling his great keys as a fitting ac- 
companiment to the song. 

In the first corridor we met his daughter, and by her a young 
girl simply dressed and not pretty, but with a modest manner 
and a refined, thoughtful face. Cécile, on seeing me, gave an 
involuntary cry of surprise, and her companion lifted her quiet 
eyes with a troubled, half-pitying glance and hurried by. 

“Voila!” said M. Bérault, unlocking a ponderous door and 
pushing it open. “ Here is the cell where Charlotte Corday 
passed her last night. The citoyennes will doubtless be pleased 
to occupy it.” 

I was not pleased, and madame was, as usual, indifferent. 
This young girl, pure and passionate, who had risked body and 
soul in the vain hope to save her wretched country by a wretch- 
ed crime, was of no possible interest in madame’s mind. To me, 
however, the very walls seemed haunted by her presence, and it 
was a relief to my own sad thoughts when Cécile entered bear- 
ing a little flask of wine. 

“T know all, citoyenne,” she said gravely, putting down the 
wine and looking at me with tearful eyes. 

“ You knew all before, I think,” I answered rather pettishly. 
“Who was the girl with you just now ?” 

“That,” said Cécile, as if surprised by the question—“ that 
was Eleanore Duplay. I have known her ever since I was a lit- 
tle girl, but I seldom see her now. She does not like to come 
inside of a prison.” 

I was silent with astonishment. So this quiet, modest girl was 
she who had inspired with a gentle and virtuous affection the 
man steeped in his country’s blood—a tyrant worse than those of 
ancient Rome, for he cannot plead in extenuation of his cruelty 
the mastery of a single passion. Yet even Robespierre has his 
human side. He loves this artisan’s daughter and he respects 
her simple dignity and virtue. To her, at least, he is a patriot 
severe but incorruptible. In his quiet evenings with his hum- 
ble friends, in his long walks with no other companionship than 
the great dog who paces lovingly by his side, in his few affec- 
tions, lukewarm though they be, even this man shows some 
glimpses of a better nature. Yet can Eleanore Duplay forget 
that another woman pure as she once warmed this viper at her 
hearth and sought to shelter him in his extremest need, which 
friendship and hospitality he returned, after his kind, with 
treachery and a prison? It is no wonder she does not like 
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to enter the Abbaye while Mme. Roland languishes within its 
walls. 

‘Ah! well, the Republic can boast of at least one virtue that 
the monarchy never attained, and she proves it by Mme. Ro- 
land’s captivity and by General Custine’s unmerited and shame- 
ful death. She is at all times strictly impartial in her favors. 
The Girondists who founded her, the soldiers who fought for 
her, and the Royalists, who hate her cordially, all meet with the 
same return and gain the guillotine for theif reward. 

We have resolved to accept with cheerfulness our share in 
this universal prize, and have planned a most charming evening 
in consideration of its being our last. A piece of information 
which Cécile gave me has decided for us a part of the entertain- 
ment. 

“To think,” she said with a great sigh as she helped me to 
dress—“ to think that the citoyenne’s beautiful hair will perhaps 
be soon lying in a shop-window !” 

“ What!” I cried, startled out of all composure, while madame 
opened her eyes, aghast at such an idea. “Do you mean to tell 
me thgy will cut off my hair before I die?” 

“Qh! no,” replied the girl; “it is afterwards. All the fine 
hair is sold to barbers, who make it into wigs, and the citoyenne’s 
is so especially beautiful it will be in great demand.” 

I was horror-stricken at the thought. My hair, which has 
always been my pride and your delight, made into a wig for 
some rich shop-keeper’s wife! And Madame Grangeneuve, who, 
although no longer young, has preserved uninjured her blonde 
tresses—what will she think of such a desecration of her greatest 
charm? “Cécile,” I said, “if what you are telling me is really 
true there is but one resource left. I will cut off my own hair to- 
night and cheat the barber of his spoils this time at least.” And 
not only I but anumber of the other prisoners, animated by my ex- 
ample, have now resolved todothesame. Aglaé de Sombreuils, 
Mme. Grangeneuve, Mlle. de Faye, her sister, a girlof fifteen, and 
several others have determined to sacrifice their curls to-night 
and to celebrate the occasion with all the mock solemnity at our 
command. It is disagreeable enough to go to the guillotine 
shorn of our grace, but it is preferable to the thought that we 
are enriching the Commune with our severed locks. 

Madame tacitly approves of our resolution, and, in her gra- 
cious indifference, appears to contemplate the near approach of 
death with unbroken serenity. Maurice is in his gayest humor 
and bids fair to make our evening a merry one for those who 
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can enjoy it; while I—shall I confess it, dear father, even to 
you?—am miserably, wretchedly afraid, and carry beneath my 
outward calm, assumed for very shame’s sake, a quaking coward’s 
heart. I am afraid of that dreadful ride to-morrow with the 
people shouting and rejoicing around the cart; afraid of the 
keen edge of the knife upon my neck; afraid to meet my Judge 
in another world. How can I dare to look into the future? 
What preparation is all this mockery of merry-making for the 
death that isto follow? Where shall I turn for help or strength ? 
The despairing loveliness of Charlotte Corday dwells before my 
eyes whichever way [ turn them. I shrink from the very thought 
of the guillotine, and even my contempt for my own fears does 
not suffice to allay them. All that I can hope for now is that I 
may be able to conceal what I cannot subdue, and to appear 
brave while inwardly I tremble. 


It is two hours past midnight, and I am writing you my last 
lines, lingering in your dear company while I may. Strange 
changes have taken place in my soul since I put away this little 
book, and now I can look forward quietly to the morning light, 
which I shall never see again. Our evening promised to be a 
frivolously pleasant one. I had dressed myself with especial 
care in what scraps of lace and finery my prison life had left me, 
with a bunch of late roses, Cécile’s last gift, glowing in my cor- 
sage. Mme. Grangeneuve looked charming ; Mme. Mercier did 
not appear. When Aglaé produced the fatal scissors we scarce- 
ly knew whether to laugh or weep over the approaching sacri- 
fice ; but she consented to be the first victim and readily submit- 
ted her long, fair curls to my destructive hands. 

I heard her give a little sob as the soft heaps fell about her 
feet; but she bravely turned it into a laugh, and, gathering up 
her scattered locks, tried to scrutinize her changed appearance in 
the little cracked mirror which Cécile had lent us for this pur- 
pose. One by one we took our turns amid the remarks, consol- 
ing and encouraging, of the spectators; one by one we arose 
altered creatures to the outward view. The Demoiselles de 
Faye had beautiful locks of a soft, dusky brown; Mme. Grange- 
neuve is blonde; Jaqueline de St. Estaire fairer still; I alone 
had hair like burnished metal—a great rope of twisted golden 
strands that shone red and ruddy in the flickering light. 

Maurice took it tenderly in his hands. “It was a sin to rob 
you of it before your time,” he said in a low voice. “ Yet better 
that than it should adorn another head.” 
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“ And Mlle. Eve has this great comfort that we do not share,” 
added Mme. Grangeneuve, laughing: “she is as pretty without 
it as she was before.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Aglaé regretfully. “I should not mind at 
all if my hair would curl around my forehead like hers does 
and make me look like a handsome boy.” 

Consoled by these gentle flatteries, I glanced at Maurice for 
his confirmation of them. He shook his head and smiled. “ You 
are not as pretty as you were,” he said; “‘ but you are still and 
always will be the fairest woman in the world.” 

“That I know I am not and never have been,” I answered; 
but all the same I felt relieved to think that I had not entirely 
dishgured myself. I am sure, dearest, you would be mortified if 
I looked ugly in my last moments, and when there will be so 
many to gaze at me and criticise. 

We twisted the mingled heaps of yellow, brown, and red into 
one thick rope, tied it with ribbons, and, laying it on a stool, took 
hands and danced around it—slowly at first, as if at some an- 
cient rite, but quicker and quicker as the excitement of the mo- 
ment flushed our cheeks and stirred our overwrought feelings. 
Laughing, singing, panting, we whirled round and round like a 
group of bacchantes; when, blinded as I was by our rapid mo- 
tion, I saw that a strange figure stood in our midst, grave, severe, 
silent. Mechanically we stopped, our heads swimming, dour 
breasts heaving with the strain, and I then perceived it was the 
Abbé Siccard, who was contemplating us with contemptuous dis- 
pleasure mixed with a no less contemptuous pity. He is not 
one of those priests authorized by the government to visit the 
prisons and prepare the condemned for death, but a suspected 
royalist like ourselves, who during his captivity has mingled but 
little with the other prisoners. Now he stood motionless, with 
his keen, dark eyes resting full on my burning face. Abashed, I 
turned away my head, not only ashamed of my late folly but 
feeling that his scrutiny penetrated to my very soul and detect- 
ed there the fear and misery I strove to hide. At length he laid 
his hand upon my arm and spoke. 

“T was with your mother when she died,” he said, “and it 
was not thus that she prepared for death.” 

A rush of strangely mingled sensations swept over me at his 
words. Involuntarily the death-bed of my young mother rose 
before my mind. Ah! what a contrast between her last hours, 
soothed by love and comforted by religion, and the shameful 
death to which 1 was to be dragged to-morrow. The abbé 
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seemed to read my thoughts, for he added, a little more 
gently : 

“It was not easy for her to die and leave husband and child, 
but she resigned herself wholly to God’s will. My daughter, 
have you ever thought of meeting your mother in another 
world?” 

Still I was silent, but tears filled my eyes. 

“Come,” he said, “there is still time to repent. Leave this 
childish folly, which at such a moment becomes wicked. It is 
not in this way that a sinful soul should prepare to meet its 
Lord.” 

His hand was still upon my arm. His will controlled mine 
strangely. Slowly I released my companions and turned to fol- 
low him, when Maurice sprang forward and seized my other hand. 

“This is our last evening on earth,” he cried fiercely to the 
priest, “ and you shall not take her from me.” 

The abbé looked at him with a strange softening in his quiet 
face. Not so had he regarded me, and I felt that he recognized 
and pitied the real passion of the man before him, while he read 
as plainly my weaker soul,.that could neither love nor suffer, but 
veiled itself under a hollow lie. 

“Let go her hand, my son,” he said, “and think whether it 
would be better to see her a few hours here or for ever in eter- 
nity.” 

Maurice smiled bitterly. “In eternity,” he said, “I shall not 
be deemed fit to kiss the hem of her white robe. But here she 
is my promised bride, and to-morrow we die. Leave her with 
me for a little while!” 

The abbé shook his head. “If you love her,” he said gravely, 
“rather help to win heaven, for the lost souls hate each other 
with undying bitterness. And what thought have any of you 
given to the strict account you must render so soon?” 

Maurice stood silent for a minute ; then a new light came into 
his saddened eyes. “Listen, father,” he said earnestly. “It is 
true that the catalogue of my misdeeds will most likely be a 
lengthy one, but she at least is pure and good. Will you marry 
us to-morrow, so that as my wife she may plead for me before 
the judgment throne?” 

Theabbé frowned slightly. ‘“ Do you wish it, too, my child?” 
he asked, turning to me. 

“As you think best, father,” I answered apathetically ; for 
other thoughts engrossed my mind and weighed heavily on my 
heart. 
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Maurice flushed deeply and his dark eyes rested reproachful- 
ly on my face. “It is enough, Eve,” he said. “I know you do 
not love me, but there are some truths hard for us to accept. 
Go your way. I will trouble you no more.” 

Obediently I went a few steps, and then the pain expressed in 
his face and voice drove me to return. “It is true, Maurice,” I 
said in a low tone, “I cannot love you as you deserve, and I 
never could; but perhaps in heaven God will give me a larger 
heart, and you can enter into it.” i. ‘ 

He smiled sadly and took my cold hand in his. “I will hope 
it, Eve,” he said. ‘“ Good-by, good-by }” 

We were alone during these last words, for all the others had 
withdrawn. He kissed my fingers, which trembled in his grasp, 
and thus we parted, not to see each other again until we ride in 
company to our death. 

But I have spent the last hours in trying to prepare my soul 
for ifs ordeal to-morrow, and the abbé has gently and pitifully 
endeavored to strengthen my weakness and to humiliate my 
pride. If I still tremble my fears are brightened by hope and 
softened by resignation. I forgive all, and trust in my turn to 
be forgiven. We are reaping the whirlwind, and the sins of 
many generations are being visited upon our heads. Even 
madame seems strangely humbled. She, too, has made her peace 
with God and is sleeping quietly. [am alone with you, dear fa- 
ther, and all my thoughts and all my love go out to you to-night. 
I kiss the paper which I trust your eyes will read, once, twice, 
thrice, and bid you a last farewell. 
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THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 


IN a few weeks the apples will be ripe and the schools will be 
open. “Our glorious system of public schools will again begin 
its beneficent work of forming true American citizens” (quota- 
tion from the fast Fourth of July speech) and the parochial 
schools, with their army of Sisters of Charity and Christian Bro- 
thers, will renew their efforts to form a Christian people true to 
liberty, to law, and to religion. The reader will certainly pardon 
us for sparing him the repetition of all the weighty arguments 
that have been brought forward to support a national system of 
education, as well as for not dragging in the heavy artillery of 
Catholic writers all parked in Father Pachtler’s work* in favor of 
the superior claims of the denominational system. Let our con- 
trast between the two systems be local, and let it be an appeal 
to the average common sense. We deal with every-day reason- 
ing and every-day difficulties. 

“ The public-school system is not essentially bad; the con- 
demnations of the church authorities on the other side of the At- 
lantic are not applicable to our state systems.” To this we say, 
Let it pass—transeat. In Europe the church was in possession of 
education, and infidelity is the aggressor in trying to deprive her 
of her rights over the school. Infidelity did not secularize the 
public schools here ; and although many of their partisans now 
sustain them out of hatred to the Catholic Church, yet the mo- 
tive of their foundation was not hostility to the Catholic Church 
or to religion. The modern state schools of Europe are infidel ; 
ours, by the daily reading of the Protestant Bible, the singing of 
Protestant hymns, and the use of Protestant text-books, although 
non-sectarian in law, are practically Protestant. Nor will it do 
to say that a percentage of the school-boards, of the commission- 
ers (a fearfully small percentage, considering the Catholic popu- 
lation of our city), of the trustees (also a small percentage), and 
of the teachers is Catholic, and profoundly Catholic, and that 
by this element the schools are disinfected of sectarianism in the 
meaning which the word conveys to the Catholic mind. Facts 
always are the best arguments against theories. We grant that 


* Das gittliche Recht der Familie unter der Kirche auf die Schule. G. M. Pachtler, S.J. 
Mainz, 1879. 
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the very small bureaucratic Catholic element in the public-school 
system is for the most part exemplary and excellent; but what 
influence has it? Is noteven the Catholic principal of the public 
school obliged to read the Protestant Bible to his mixed congre- 
gation every morning, and are not hymns and prayers, of an essen- 
tially sectarian character taught to the children and sung or said 
by them daily, while the Catholic teachers must submit in mute 
obedience or lose their position? We say nothing of the occa- 
sional outbreak of a rabid trustee or an ill-mannered commissioner 
who will publicly insult the Catholic children by telling them at 
a school reception that “ignorance alone makes people believe 
in papal infallibility,” nor of the slurs in public-school text-books 
about “ lazy monks” and “ persecuting Rome.” These difficulties 
are patent to every one. Yet a certain Catholic element is will. 
ing to grin and bear this state of affairs and pooh-pooh its bad in- 
fluence on Catholic faith. 

In fact, an objection made against the public schools is some- 
times retorted against the parochial schools. “ There are scamps 
in them, ill-mannered boys, and many of those boys become can- 
didates for State prison ”’—thus often speaks an opponent of the 
Catholic schools, falling into the fatal sophism of blaming a sys- 
tem for the sins of some of'its followers. No champion of the 
parochial system ever held that it would make all children saints; 
that it would curb free-will so as to keep it always on the right 
path; or that human passion and frailty would never break out 
under religious control. When will such sophists learn that 
from the days of Judas down religion never undertook to force 
the natural will of man? When will they learn that there is 
among children as well as men inequality of nature, of tempe- 
rament, of temptation, for which God makes allowance in his 
judgments, although men do not? Would these scamps become 
saints if they were trained in publicschools? This is not claimed. 
Would they not, on the contrary, be worse than they are; for, 
since all the restraints of religion have not prevented them from 
being bad, would not freedom from those restraints make them 
worse? To the frailty of corrupt hearts, often found even where 
there is strong Christian faith, will there not be added, under a 
godless system of education, the infidelity of corrupt heads? 
Cleanliness and nice manners are not morality, and the biggest 
rogues are not the rough sons of the laboring poor, sometimes 
found drunk, disorderly, but—sorry ; nor are they the worst ene- 
mies of the state. What unprejudiced, reflecting man will deny 
this? In the parochial school there is the confessional, the great 
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preserver of the physical health and manhood of the rising gene- 
ration as well as of public and private morality. The public 
schools have no such physician, although they have professors 
of physiology. 

The parish school is governed by the clergyman, always a 
man of intelligence, who sustains the secular authority of the 
teacher by the stronger sanction of his sacred character. In the 
public school the teacher often dares not punish or reprove the 
refractory pupil, because he is the son or cousin of the trustee, 
or his father has influence with him or with the inspector. And 
when the inspector comes around how the poor teacher trembles 
if there is no extente cordiale between them! How the principal 
shivers for his fate if he has been prominent in the last political 
canvas and has done something to displease the alderman who 
owns the commissioner, who owns the trustee, who owns the 
janitor! We do not say that the principal is often bribed by the 
inferior teachers to give a good report of a class; but we do say 
that the public-school system is full of jobs. 

It is a scala non santa of jobs from the top to the bottom. 
There is a job in the repairs, a job in the supply of coal, a job in 
the supply of books, a job in the appointment of teachers. Many 
a trustee has had his hands well greased for favors done in this 
line. This state of affairs does not and cannot exist in the paro- 
chial-school system. It is cheaper and honester, and recom- 
mends itself on these if not on higher grounds to the economic 
American citizen. 

“ But the child is better educated in the public school.” We 
deny this absolutely, even if we take the word education ina 
purely secular sense. The Sisters of Charity and the Christian 
Brothers teach the four “ R's,” as they are pleasantly called, bet- 
ter than is done in the public-school system. We grant that a 
percentage of the pupils of the public schools, the children of 
wealthy parents who ought to send their sons and daughters. to 
colleges and pay for them instead of having them educated at 
the expense of the community, are better clothed and cleaner 
than the poor children of our parish schools; we grant that the 
public-school boys and girls know more of physiology—too 
much of that—of botany and conchology ; that they are crammed 
and their brains turned into pdtés de fote gras by smatterings of 
these higher branches; but that their penmanship is better,. that 
they know arithmetic, spelling, or English grammar as well as 
the pupils of the parish schools, we dodeny. The parish schools 


insist on the essentials and concentrate their forces on them, 
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hence their excellence, besides their superiority in the matter of 
religion. We challenge and defy comparison on these points. 
Of what earthly or heavenly advantage is conchology or botany 
to a poor boy who does not know how to write well, to spell 
well, or to do a sum, and who must work at a trade or a clerk. 
ship all his life ? 

But, to come home to every parish, what a difference be- 
tween the children of the public school and those of the parish 
school when it becomes necessary to prepare them for First Com- 
munion or Confirmation! The average child is stupid. Fond 
parents may admire the eyes of “violet” blue or “black as any 
sloe” of their darlings, and imagine them geniuses and saints; 
but they are neither the one nor the other. They are generally 
dull and full of faults. Careful, patient, and continuous instruc- 
tion is necessary to make them learn and understand even so 
simple a, book as the catechism ; and a good switch, applied by 
the parents where it will do the most good, is the best spur to 
their sloth and evil inclinations. 

Does not every priest who has the misfortune to be without a 
parigh school know how hard it is to train children, and to make 
up by a few hours of catechism weekly for the lack of the daily 
religious instruction given by the sisters or the brothers? Surely 
every Catholic, at least, who could would have a parish school, if 
he knew its advantages and the dangers to the rising generation 
without it. 

“Then why are there not parish schools in every parish?” 
A very proper question, but easily answered. In some parishes 
the same reasons hold that excuse a thief from making restitu- 
tion—physical or moral impossibility. . But the obligation to re- 
store always holds good till the debt has been paid. The debt 
on some churches is too great ; some congregations are too poor 
and too scattered to permit them to realize what must be the 
desire of every Catholic heart, the foundation of a parish school. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PHILIP NERI, APCSTLE OF ROME. By Alfonso Cape- 
celatro, some time Superior of the Oratory of Naples, Archbishop of 
Capua, and domestic prelate to His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Alder Pope, M.A., of the Oratory. Two vols. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1882, (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 


ciety Co.) 

This new life of St. Philip Neri shows evident signs that it has been for 
its gifted author a work of love. There is one feature in the life of the 
saint which no biographer fails to notice and enlarge upon, and that is his 
cheerfulness. This is why no life of a saint places before the mind of its 
readers more clearly this fruit of Christianity than that of St.-Philip Neri. 
And this expression is a characteristic of Christianity which is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by the general Christian believer, and almost ndt at all 
understood by nearly all non-Catholics. As to these latter, we feel inclined 
to protest strongly against what they too commonly strive to accomplish— 
namely, to identify the asceticism of the saints with the practices of the 
fanatical fakirs of India, and their exercise of virtue with the stern and for- 
bidding doctrines and conduct of the acidulous John Calvin. Christianity 
is neither ascetical nor ethical in its aim or essence, and were such a mis- 
taken view once to be admitted, though nothing can be fatal to its triumph, 
still such an erroneous admission would be no small hindrance to its pro- 
gress. The example of St. Philip’s life is a perfect antidote to this poison- 
ous error. His piety was always cheerful, occasionally even sportive, and 
his life was uniformly marked by joy. 

Joy is an essential fruit of Christianity. But Christian joy is gained, in 
man’s present state, only by means of the constant practice of asceticism 
and the faithful exercise of virtue. It is the peace and joy which springs 
from the indwelling Holy Spirit which constitutes the kingdom of hea- 
ven. This state is attained only when the animal appetites and passions 
are in subjection to the dictates of reason, and the dictates of reason are 
subordinated to and guided by the inspirations and suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence sanctity may be defined as that state in which the soul is 
habitually guided by the instinct of the Holy Spirit. No one can read the 
life of St. Philip without being impressed that he was aconsummate mas- 
ter in this school of Christian perfection. His life was a perfect example of 
its truth. Considering the peculiar religious and intellectual condition of 
our age, we cannot help expressing the regret that this excellent biography 
does not place this important point, so strikingly exemplified in the life of 
St. Philip, with its immediate bearing on Christian perfection, in as clear, 
strong, and practical a light as it might have been, particularly as the mo- 
tives in writing this new biography of St. Philip would have led one to ex- 
pect such a development. What these motives were we leave the author 
himself to describe. .He says: 


‘‘ The other point of difference is, that the writers of the sixteenth century either neglected 
altogether or touched only incidentally on the relations in which the life of the saint stood to- 
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wards the ecclesiastical and civil history of his time. Modern writers study these relations and 
strive to exhibit them fully, as the changed conditions of society demand. The charity of Jesus 
Christ urges us and enkindles us, Our hearts ache to see that modern society has parted com- 
pany with the saints we love, and so we lift up our voice to proclaim that these saints were not 
only good beyond the furthest reach of nature, but that they were in their day the great bene- 
factors of both church and state, 

‘We hear it said that our saints saved some few souls indeed, and did some miracles, and 
shone with a light supernatural and unapproachable, but that they were not really great men ; 
and so we make it a point to show that they were truly great, even on the passing scene of this 
world’s history, and that they alone were great with a true and real greatness. It is said that 
the Catholic saint is not great ; for how can he be indeed great who prays, and humbles and 
mortifies himself? And hence we do not deem it enough to set forth the infinite beauty of 
prayer, and mortification, and humility ; we show the influence of our saints on the society of 
their time, how they guided its movements, decided its destiny, moulded and changed it, and 
sowed in it those seeds of virtue and science and civilization which now gladden us with their 
fruit. We aim at exhibiting the twofold sanctity, grandeur, and beneficence of our saints— 
first in the salvation of souls, and then in the salvation of society ; and how that heroism of 
virtue, which is salvation and blessing to so many souls, is moreover an overflowing fount of 
prosperity and peace to nations. Thus is the history of the church nowtreated. The encyclicals 
of the popes of past generations speak much of the marvellous influence of the church and the 
Papacy on civil society, precisely as dothose of our blessed Pope Leo XIII., so admirable for their 
wisdom and their eloquence. If, then, we have come to look habitually at the church in its ac- 
tion on human society it is surely a great advantage that writers of lives of saints should fol- 
low this method too.” * 


The translator has done his part well—so well that it is rarely one finds 
an original writer in English who writes English so purely, and that with- 
out any apparent strain. If our voice has any force the translator will find 
such encouragement as will induce him to give to the English-reading pub- 
lic the other volumes from the pen of the illustrious author. For we know 
of no writer who shows a more intelligent appreciation of the present needs 
of religion, a better understanding of the spirit of the age, and who is more 
alive to the actual dangers of society. We know of no man with whom he 
can be compared, unless it be another son of St. Philip now living in Eng- 
land; and itis highly consoling to see that both are duly appreciated by 
one who ranks their equal in every gift and is gloriously reigning as the 
chief pastor of the holy church. 

We rise from reading the luminous and eloquent pages of this fresh life 
of St. Philip Neri with increased knowledge and a greater appreciation and 
sincere admiration of his greatness and sanctity. Let us have more from 
so gifted a pen and so competent a translator. 


ROSMINI’S PHILOSOPHICAL SysTEM. By Thomas Davidson. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Since the days of Kant there has been in many serious and religious 
minds a standing prejudice against purely speculative or abstract reason- 
ing, and the more such reasoning attempts to gain an insight into the first 
beginnings of thought the more dangerous is it deemed. Even so pro- 
found and earnest a thinker as Cardinal Newman undoubtedly is warns us 
off from scrutinizing too closely the nature of our intellect ; and in his 
grand philosophical work, the Grammar of Assent, he maintains that “to 
meddle with the springs of thought is really to weaken them.” Nor need 
we be astonished that great and good men have such fear of mere abstract 


* Author's Dedication, p. xiv. 
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speculation when we consider that the result of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason was to spread universal scepticism in the minds of all who, accept- 
ing his premises, had no religious sentiment strong enough to counteract 
the influence of his most dismal conclusions, For Kant was such a per- 
fect master of dialectics that if you assume his first principles as true you 
will be thereby bound to receive without demur the conclusions which, 
with unanswerable logic, he draws from them. 

We are not going to criticise Kant’s Crztigue ; we are only going to 
offer a few general observations which will pave the way to what we have 
to say about Mr. Davidson’s book. 

Kant undertook to expose the errors both of pure dogmatism and of 
unmitigated scepticism, and to point out, once for all, the true limitations 
of the human understanding. He thus took on himself in philosophy the 
office which the first Napoleon afterwards assumed in politics—that of arbi- 
trator; and in thinking of Kant and his self-chosen pre-eminence we are 
forcibly reminded of the beautiful lines on Napoleon in Manzoni's Cingue 
Maggio: 

“* Ei si nomd’ ; due secoli 
L’un contro l’altro armato, 
Sommessi a lui si volsero 
Come aspettando il fato : 
Ei fé silenzio, ed arbitrio 
S’assise in mezzo a lor.” 


It has seemed to us that in thus acting Kant overstepped the bounds 
of philosophical modesty. The very title of his essay, Crztigue of Pure 
Reason, veils an absurd pretension. For it certainly is most absurd for any 
fallible human intellect to undertake to call before its tribunal not merely 
the faculty of reason of any particular individual, but universal reason it- 
self, as Kant seems to do. How can reason criticise itself? To do this 
with any chance of success it must be above itself. Reason, then, can 
but recognize itself and can pass judgment only on what is beneath it— 
the world of sense and matter. No wonder that Kant satisfied neither the 
dogmatists nor the sceptics, and that he only made confusion ‘worse con- 
founded. 

But he was not content with generalities. He traced out the exact 
limits which reason cannot pass without, as he thinks, falling into the gulf 
of error. He said: “ No man can go beyond phenomena, and no one can 
know more than the appearances, which are made such by the combined 
action and reaction of matter on the one hand, and of sense and under- 
standing on the other. What matter is in itself, what reality is, we can 
never learn. Further, reason cannot demonstrate the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, or the creation of the world.” Had Kant con- 
tented himself with declaring that all this was beyond his own capacity ; 
had he merely said, I cannot know or prove these things, no one could 
have found fault with him. But when he goes on to make his own parti- 
cular reason the rule and standard of all reason, past, present, and to come ; 
when he affirms absolutely and dogmatically that no human understanding 
can by any possibility pass the limits assigned by himself, we think he again 
sins against that true philosophical modesty which has ever been a chief 
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attribute of really great thinkers, and which shines so conspicuously in 
Plato. 

We have often wished that a great genius might arise who should be 
able to show the unsoundness of Kant’s premises and the erroneousness 
of his conclusions—a genius who, equal to Kant himself in dialectic skill 
and penetrating insight into the nature of thought, would prove incontes- 
tably the fundamental errors of his theory of cognition. Mr. Davidson 
thinks that Rosmini was such a genius. And certainly he makes outa 
very good case for him in the volume before us. We will give a short de- 
scription of this book and of what seems to be the special merit of Ros- 
mini. r 

Mr. Davidson seems most anxious to present Rosmini in such a way to 
English-speaking thinkers that they may be able to form a fair estimate of 
his genius and of the nature of his philosophy. For this purpose, after a very 
short preface in which he explains the reasons that induced him to publish 
his book, he first gives a complete list of Rosmini’s own works on various 
subjects, philosophical, political, and religious, and a catalogue by others of 
books relating to his system. He next introduces us to Rosmini’s life, es- 
pecially to that portion of it which throws most light on his career asa 
philosophical writer. After this he gives us, in a learned and well-reasoned 
introduction of some twenty-six pages, a critical history of the different 
theories of ancient and modern thinkers on the nature and origin of human 
cognition, and points out the peculiar merit of Rosmini on this subject. 
Then gomes the translation of Rosmini’s philosophical system. This is a 
compendium of the whole of his vast encyclopedia of the various sciences 
embraced by general and particular philosophy, and was written by Ros- 
mini himself at the urgent request of the celebrated Italian writer, Cesare 
Cantu, to be inserted in his Unzversal History. Though this compendium 
seems to be a masterpiece in its way, it is for the most part but a bold out- 
line of what the author had developed in his larger works. Some points, 
indeed, are treated rather diffusely for an abstract. The theory of cognition, 
of which we shall speak further on, is explained and defended to a greater 
length than any other point ar question. Mr. Davidson fills up this out- 
line, more particularly in the first or speculative part, by long extracts from 
the author’s numerous works, and adds, besides, many notes and some criti- 
cism of his own. He says that Rosmini’s chief merit lay in his ideology, or 
the science which treats of the nature and origin of the Light of Reason, or 
Ideal Being, and of ideas generally. We will try, under the guidance of the 
book we are reviewing, to show this merit, as Mr. Davidson seems to un- 
derstand it, by comparing Kant with Rosmini. Kant, as is well known, 
was the first to bring into prominence the distinction between the formal 
and material parts of cognition. Only in the formal part could he find 
necessity and universality ; the material part furnished nothing but par- 
ticular and contingent elements of knowledge. He enumerates what he 
deems to be the primitive forms of the human spirit; but they are only 
emanations of the spirit itself, and therefore subjective, and therefore, 
again, unable to produce a true universality or necessity; for the spirit is 
only a particular and contingent being. Hence the mere subjective truth 
of Kantism, and hence its universal scepticism. Rosmini accepts Kant’s 
important distinction between the matter and form of thought, but reduces 
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all his forms to one, and shows that it is not an emanation of the subjec- 
tive spirit, but a true object present to the spirit and intimately united 
with it, in fact informing and constituting it, though completely indepen- 
dent of it,and eternal, necessary, and universal, in the true sense of these 
terms. His way of showing all this is peculiar, says Mr. Davidson. He 
first observes the fact. He points out that all think of an object—viz., ex- 
istence—and, by means of it, of what is eternal, infinite, and necessary, and 
that therefore itself must be eternal, infinite, and necessary, and conse- 
quently cannot possibly be acquired through any of the channels of know- 
ledge open to man by means of his senses. These he enumerates, and ex- 
cludes them, first one by one and then all together, and thus draws his 
conclusion that the first and most universal object of thought—viz., the 
idea of existence, or Ideal Being—is innate. We think this point demands 
more attention than any portion of Mr. Davidson’s book, for upon it the 
whole system of Rosmini seems to rest. 

We will offer no opinion as to the truth of Rosmini’s fundamental prin- 
ciple of the idea of existence being that which constitutes the light of rea- 
son, and this idea always objectively presented to the soul by God, in 
this sense zzmaze in the human soul. The controversy of the last forty 
years on this point is still active, especially in Italy. There are able writers 
on both sides. So far as authority has spoken it has declared, in the dismis- 
sal of the charges against Rosmini’s works in 1852, that nothing has been 
found in them requiring condemnation, censure, or amendment; and so 
far nothing has been done by authority to undo what was done in 1852, 
although great efforts have been made to obtain the reversal of that sen- 
tence. We will only remark that should Rosmini’s fundamental principle 
come to be accepted by metaphysicians it will cause a far greater revolu- 
tion in philosophy than was effected either by Kant or by Locke. 

Rosmini’s theory of cognition is not, of course, fully developed in Mr. 
Davidson’s book, even with the aid of the long extracts from the Nuovo 
Saggto ; but we are referred by Rosmini himself to this work, and to the 
Restoration of Philosophy in Italy, in which works, but particularly in the 
first, he tells us, we shall find it fully explained and developed. 

We have noticed some defects which we think will lessen the interest 
of Mr. Davidson’s very able book. We have detected some errors of the 
press not mentioned in the “errata,” and one or two misleading ones. The 
translation, though in general very readable, is here and there faulty in 
more respects than one. Sometimes there are too many short sentences 
following each other; sometimes these sentences are not well knit together 
by properly connecting particles ; sometimes the style is far too diffuse. 
This last, however, may be the fault of the original. Indeed, Mr. Davidson 
complains that he found it extremely difficult to render into good, readable 
English Rosmini’s great diffuseness of expression. Another defect, we 
think, is that some of the extracts in the speculative portion are far too 
long, whilst those in the practical and moral parts are few and much too 
short. Mr. Davidson asserts that Rosmini’s moral doctrine,and more es- 
pecially his defence of free-will, is the most original and important of all 
his productions. We therefore felt disappointed to find little or nothing 
but a bare skeleton in the portion of the work devoted to these subjects. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Davidson wished to exhibit Rosmini more as a critic, 
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an abstract thinker, and the founder of a new theory of cognition than as 
a writer on ethics, anthropology, or politics. He seems to agree with Ros- 
mini that practice and morality must be built on reason and speculative 
thought rather than on sentiment and feeling, as seems to be the general 
opinion at present amongst English thinkers of the sentimentalist, phe- 
nomenalist, and positivist schools. 

We know not how this book will be received or what judgment will be 
passed on it by the American public. Those who are accustomed to con- 
crete and synthetic thought, and to the easy and often brilliant style of 
many writers on philosophical subjects, will, we are afraid, be somewhat dis- 
appointed, if not repelled. Rosmini is neither a popular philosopher nor 
always a brilliant-writer. To those who look to form more than to matter 
his style will seem dry and wearisome. He has, however, excellences of 
no common kind. _He is most accurate and consistent in thought, and ex- 
ceedingly clear, if at times too diffuse, in expression. In fact, he appears 
to be swayed by only one desire—to convey as much truth as possible in 
the clearest and most simple words he can command. Then it must be 
recollected that a great thinker never reads so well in atranslation as in 
his own language. Those who know German will certainly prefer to read 
the very words which Kant wrote to reading him in the best translation 
that can be made of him. 

We take our leave of Mr. Davidson’s book with the hope that this 
will not be the only work of Rosmini’s which he will present to English- 
speaking thinkers. We trust he will see his way to giving us at no dis- 
tant day a good English rendering of the Anthropology, which, he tells us, 
is one of the best of Rosmini’s works. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, for 
Schools and Colleges. By John MacCarthy. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1882. 


There is no work more important or more fruitful for our Catholic 
publishing-houses than the preparation of text-books for the young. The 
value of such an enterprise, we are happy to believe, is appreciated by our 
public; it has been recognized in the most emphatic manner by our bish- 
ops, our priests, and the directors of our schools and colleges ; and all in- 
telligent attempts to improve the quality of our educational literature are 
sure of an intelligent and cordial support. The only serious difficulty en- 
countered by the Catholic Publication Society in connection with its series 
of school-books has been to prepare works of substantial merit fast enough 
to keep pace with the extending demand. * This is a most gratifying proof 
‘that the clergy and others who have entered upon the great task of edu- 
cation are fully alive to the new needs of our time. Our schools have suf- 
fered under great disadvantages; they have done much good in spite of 
poverty and insufficient equipment, but they could have done much more 
had they enjoyed a tithe of the means lavished upon Protestant, schools to 
keep them in line with the latest results of research and discovery. Mod- 
ern scholarship makes great improvements in school-books, as it does in 
other departments of literature. The histories and geographies which rep- 
resented the fullest developments of knowledge twenty years ago are far be- 
hind the requirements of the present day. It is not only that great changes 
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have taken place in the world since they were written, but important rec- 
ords of the past have been brought to light, and we have been obliged to 
revise our estimates of events which we once thought were well under- 
stood, and to adopt new or greatly modified views of the progress of states 
and the course of popular movements. The errors which have been re- 
vealed in old text-books are innumerable. And even in cases where abso- 
lute error has not been brought home to them they are sometimes render- 
ed obsolete by a change in the direction of contemporary controversies. 
New points of divergence are presented between the church and the world; 
anti-religious criticism applies itself to new questions; new sophisms be- 
come popular, and a new course of historical exposition becomes necessary 
to correct them. We must change our line of defence because the adver- 
sary has changed his method of attack. And so it happens that good 
school-books lose their value entirely through a change of circumstances 
which their authors could not foresee. Often our Catholic institutions 
have felt obliged to use text-books, in default of better, which were never 
satisfactory—Protestant books toned down more or less, so that Catholics 
might be induced to buy them, but of course lacking Catholic principles 
and the Catholic spirit ; and books of this sort, being merely manipulated 
so as to disguise current controversies, are liable to become unexpectedly 
mischievous. 

The latest addition to the Catholic Publication Society’s series covers a 
branch of study whose transcendent importance no teacher is likely to 
overlook. The history of the world is the history of religion ; and never, 
perhaps, has this truth been more fully realized than in our own time, when 
the passion for historical study is so widely extended. The newly deci- 
phered records of ancient empires are compared with the narratives of the 
Holy Scriptures ; the old artificial distinction between sacred and profane 
history is gradually removed; the story of modern civilization is inextri- 
cably intertwined with the policy and fortunes of the Catholic Church ; the 
Papacy is the centre of Christendom; the mutations of war and peace, of 
growth and decay, of culture and barbarism, represent the Papacy foster- 
ing modern progress or struggling with the evil forces destined to wreck 
society. All scholars admit that it is impossible to write the history of any 
modern country without taking account first of all of the Catholic Church, 
the one power which is permanent, unchanging, and universal. This is the 
key to a correct understanding of events. It is not enough, therefore, that 
text-books should be expurgated for our schools by the removal of offen- 
sive expressions: unless they contain sound, positive teaching upon the 
great central fact of history they can give no adequate survey of the 
world. 

It is one of the great merits of Mr. MacCarthy’s history that it meets 
this essential requirement of a solid religious foundation. Very properly 
it omits doctrinal controversy in all its shapes; but it shows a philosophic 
comprehension of the mutual influence of faith and politics, and of that 
higher significance of events which must always be missed when one tries 
to make history a purely secular study, free from “ religious bias.” The 
author’s manner is quiet and decorous; in that respect it is a model which 
many Protestant historians might profitably imitate ; but his principles are 
stated clearly, boldly, and forcibly. From this union of positiveness in the 
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matter and moderation in the style his narrative gains both effectiveness 
and interest. 

There are great difficulties to be overcome in presenting in a single 
volume an intelligible survey of so vast a subject as the history of the 
whole world; but the author seems to have realized the conditions of his 
task and to have formed a correct theory for its execution. He has tried 
to give a just prominence to the chief events and personages in the history 
of each people, and at the same time to fuse the separate portions of the 
work into a continuous story. The second problem is the more serious of 
the two, and we have been repeatedly struck by the skill displayed in its 
solution, especially in the very trying chaptersedevoted to certain turbu- 
lent periods of the middle ages. It is desirable in such a work that the 
pupil should be instructed in certain broad general outlines of history ra- 
ther than in minute and confusing details of chronology, dynastic changes, 
battles and sieges, which are appropriate in particular treatises, but much 
too cumbersome and vexatious for a skeleton history of the world. How 
well our author has understood this rule may be seen in his very first 
chapter, which gives a clear, rapid, and comprehensive account of ancient 
Egypt. The unsolved and perhaps insoluble question of the antiquity of 
Egyptian civilization is of course not touched upon; it is not for school- 
children ; but the ascertained facts are presented inan interesting manner; 
the connection with the Biblical records is properly shown; and dates are 
introduced only in comparatively recent eras, when the Egyptian chrono- 
logy pecomes certain. The other ancient Oriental monarchies, the He- 
brews, and Greece are included with Egypt in the first division of the 
work under the general title, “ Ancient History.” “Roman History” fol- 
lows, with its appropriate subdivisions ; and then we come to the “ Middle 
Ages,” in five epochs, reaching from the beginning of the barbaric inva- 
sions to the fall of the Eastern Empire. “Modern History,” in seven 
epochs, takes up nearly half the book, and is brought down to the pre- 
sent year. All these divisions and subdivisions are conveniently broken 
up into chapters, sections, and paragraphs, with an excellent system of 
titles; and every chapter is preceded by a brief explanatory synopsis, 
which seems to us a very useful feature. The clear typographical ar- 
rangement for which other school-books published by the Society have 
been so much praised is adhered to, and questions are added at the foot of 
every page. 


siege By Mary E. Blake (M. E. B.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1882, 

Mrs. Blake writes some mere verses but many poems. This volume, 
containing much that is poetic and more that is womanly, bears the im- 
press of a strong yet delicate hand. Its individuality is marked. The 
author follows no poetic master, echoes no other poet’s voice or words; 
she follows the dictates of a warm heart and high poetic thought, chasten- 
ed by exquisite taste and controlled by religion. Though there is no 
parade of piety in the book, it is evident in a dozen ways that Mrs. Blake 
is a Catholic. It is rare to find in the thousand verses written by women 
to-day any motive but the melancholy of disappointment or the echo of a 
passion which modern literature has taught them that they ought to feel. 


, 
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The farmer's wife looks through her vine-curtained window, and, rolling her 
dough, sighs for the visions of culture which the stories in the monthly 
fashion magazine have suggested. The maiden pauses in her “weary 
work” of buttering bread for her little brother to look across the fields 
and long for the peerless youth who is expected to take her captive. 
“What might have been” is the tenor of the versetzsts who fill the maga- 
zines and newspapers. Now, Mrs. Blake’s poems, unequal, commonplace, 
and forced as some of the lines in those written for special occasions are, 
have nounhealthy, morbid tone. She does not “long”; nor does she reiter- 
ate the song of Mariana in the Moated Grange. Her lover is her husband, 
and, strange as it may seem in a woman who writes poetry, she seems to 
be very well satisfied with him. The war poems are ina higher and more 
strained tone than the rest of the charming and natural lyrics which sur- 
round them. A very full vocabulary, a delicate, womanly taste in adapt- 
ing words to thought, a clear, fresh, and sensitive imagination, are quali- 
ties with which Mrs. Blake may be credited by the most rigid critic who 
takes her poems on her own valuation as 
‘* Short swallow-flights of song that dip 
Their wings—and fly away,” 

Her patriofic poems, when they treat of Ireland, are forcible and ar- 
dent; but she is at her best when s¢mging—that is the word for the rosy, 
cantabile movement in which Lover. excelled—which would stamp her 
poems as those of an Irishwoman, even were she not so ready to show her 
pride in the place of her birth. 


IN THE HARBOR—ULTIMA THULE. Part II. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


According to the publishers’ note this tasteful little book contains “all 
of Mr. Longfellow’s unprinted poems which will be given to the public, 
with the exception of two sonnets reserved for his biography, and ‘ Mich- 
ael Angelo,’ a dramatic poem, which will be published later.” One of the 
poems included here is Mr. Longfellow’s last, “The Bells of San Blas.” 


Poems. By J. B. Tabb. 


We are indebted to a friend for this volume of poems, dedicated with 
permission to his Eminence Cardinal Newman. A number of Mr. Tabb’s 
poems have appeared from time to time in several magazines. Of his son- 
nets, which are invariably well handled, one to Cardinal Newman, which was 
published in these pages a few years ago, called forth a favorable letter from 
his eminence. It is refreshing now and then to come across a volume like 
the present, so elevating and so far beyond the average stock in market. 
Poetry is not mere sentiment decked out with the vivid colorings of an 
excited imagination. The perception of the beautiful means something 
more. It supposes knowledge, deep, extensive knowledge, together with a 
sympathy with the whole of nature. To be sure you cannot dispense with 
sentiment and imagination and still have poetry, any more than you can 
dispense with your lungs and still have life. But sentiment and imagina- 
tion are not sufficient unless we are satisfied with painted nothings. There 
are sO many qualities which go to make up the real poet that when we 
meet with a man who gives evidence of possessing a number of them we 
are inclined to give more than ordinary encouragement. The author of 
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the present small volume displays not a few of the gifts so much desired in 
those who attempt to write poetry. We select the following, not as the 
best, but because it happens to be the first we meet with: 


DEDICATION. 


As waters from the lowliest valleys breathe 
Their tribute vapors to the mountain height, 
Where each, anon, transfigured of the light, 
Enkindles all the parent wave beneath ; 
So these my misty reveries I wreathe, 
A waft them to the summit of thy sight, 
Till in that sunshine, shriven from the night, 
A mirrored benediction they bequeath. 
For long thy lordly eminence hath stood 
Among the favored of the Olympian Nine, 
Upon whose ear thy psaltering voice renewed 
The ancient echoes of the classic shrine, 
Whereon the while my tottering steps intrude, 
Fain would I place a timorous hand in thine, 
SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Report of the Superior Council of 

New York to the Council-General in Paris for the year 1881. 

We have read the above report carefully, and are gratified to learn from 
its pages that the noble work of charity in which the society is engaged is 
vigorously carried on, and the spirit of its originators survives among its 
members. The strength of the church militant lies, in a great measure, in 
the perseverance of her members in the active works of mercy. 


BERNADETTE. From the French of M. Henri Lasserre. By P. P. S., gra- 


duate of St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
1882. 


Every one who has read M. Lasserre’s celebrated work, Our Lady of 
Lourdes—and who that reads what is worth reading has not ?—will be 
much interested in the account of Bernadette’s beautiful life and holy 
death in the convent at Nevers which is contained in the third part of the 
present little volume. The second part is also interesting, as it givesa 
full statement of the circumstances under which Our Lady of Lourdes was 
written, and of the means employed to make it a correct and reliable de- 
scription of the facts precisely as they occurred. The first part of the 
book contains a condensed account of the apparitions, but will probably 
only repeat to most readers a story with which they are already familiar. 
The story, however, is one which will very well bear repeating. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH; or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eter- 
nity. With an Introduction by Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1882. 


The writer’s aim in this little work is principally to prove the relativity 
of time and space ; he endeavors also to show how a contemplation of the 
universe without them is conceivable. There are some slips in the scientific 
part, noticed by Dr. Hill. The idea—by no means a new one, of course— 
of expanding or contracting time by sliding up or down on a ray of light, 
which holds a prominent part in the argument, is not, perhaps, on the whole 
a very happy one; for obviously by such a process the pitch of the ray 
would soon be raised or lowered so much that the impressions produced 
would be not only hastened or retarded, but also very much changed, as 
when the crank of a phonograph is turned very fast or very slow. 











